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BOOK REVIEWS COMMUNICATIONS 


MERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION— 
Eons Street, Secretary, 1105 Starks Building, Louisville, Ky. Fur- 
nishes information and advises on establishment and development of 
community councils, councils of social agencies, and financial and 
social federations. Exchanges material and information among jts 

_-members. Trains executives for community organization. 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK- 
. ERS—Miss Ida M. Cannon, pres.; 0 
anes General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. Miss Ruth V. 
Emerson, sec’y.; National Headquarters, American Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Organization to promote development of social work 
in hospitals and dispensaries. Annual meeting with National Con- 
ference of Social Work. ; 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION—John B. 
Andrews, sec’y.; 131 EB. 23rd St., New York. For public employment 
offices; industrial safety and health; workmen’s compensation, health 
insurance; one day’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 
AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMER- 
CAN ASSN; FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude B. Knipp, exec. sec’y.; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registration; 


maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations; care of children of, 


pre-school age and school age. . 
AMERICAN CITY BUREAU—An agency for organizing and strength- 
ening Chambers of Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and com- 
mercial organizations; and for training men in the profession of 
community leadership. Address our nearest office— 
Tribune Building, New York. 

123 W. Madison Street, Chicagio. i - 

716 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco, 
AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—Kenyon lL, Butter- 
field, pres., ©. J. Galpin, ex. sec., BE. C. Lindeman, Greensboro, N. C., 
field secretary. Annual conference with annual reports. Emphasizes 
the human aspects of country life. Membership, $3. 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F. 
Cooper, sec’y., Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Or- 
ganized for betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions 
and community. Publishes Journal of Home Economics. 1211 Cath- 
edral St., Baltimore, Md. 
AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION __Annual congress of American 

- ‘penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Maintains 

'all-the-year-round information bureau on all questions of delinquency 
and crime. Advice and counsel of specialists throughout the country 

' ‘available free of charge through central office. Annual proceedings 
‘published. Next congress, Jacksonville, Fla., November, 1921. Mem- 
- pership, including proceedings, $5. C. B. Adams, pres.; O. F, Lewis, 
« gen, secy., 135 EH. 16th St., N. Y. C 
‘ AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—Wm. 
D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, sec’y., 1417 Locust St., Philadelphia. 
| Leaflets free, P. R. Review, quarterly; 80c. a year. Membership 
(entitles to Review and other publications), $1. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, exec. sec’y.; 35 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and preven- 
tion, Fublications free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 
THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—105 W. 40th 
St., New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression of 
prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of 
sound sex education. Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon 
request. Annual membership dues, $2. Membership includes quarterly 
‘magazine and monthly bulletin. William F. Snow, M,D., gen. dir. 
THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA—The Church in Ac- 
tion Against the Saloon. Rev. FP. A. Baker, D.D., General Superin- 
tendent; Rev. Howard H. Russell, D.D., Associate Gen. Superintend.; 
Mr. Ernest H. Cherrington, General Manager Department of Publish- 

img Interests and General Secretary World League Against Alcohol- 
ism; and Rev. E. J. Moore, Ph.D., Assistant General Superintendent. 
National Headquarters Westerville, Ohio. Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, 

' squire, Attorney, 30-33 Bliss Building, Washington, D. C, 

CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—156 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, Di- 
_ rector. To arouse public interest in the health of school children; to 
' eneourage the systematic teaching of health in the schools; to develop 
new methods of interesting children in the forming of health habits; 
to publish and distribute pamphlets for teachers and public health 
- workers and health literature for children; to advise in organization 
of local child health ,programme. 

' COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—1 Madison Ave., New 

York. Organized in February, 1919, to help people of all communities 

employ their leisure time to their best advantage for recreation and 

good citizenship. While Community Service (Incorporated) helps in 
organizing the work, im planning the programme and raising the 
funds, and will, if desired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 

“munity itself, through the community committee representative of 


trol.of the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. 

EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David Starr 

Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y.; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. 

- sec’y. A public service for knowledge about human inheritances, 

hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities. Literature free. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMER- 

+ 1CA—Constituted by 31 Protestant denominations. Rev. Charles S. 

- Macfarland, gen’l sec’y.; 105 H. 22nd St., New York. 

- Commission on the Church and Social Service: Rev. Worth M. 
. Tippy. exec. sec’y.; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y.; 
_. Miss Inez Cavert, ass’t. research sec’y. 

' Commission on International Justice and Goodwill: Rev. Henry A. 

Atkinson, sec’y, , 

Commission on Church and Country Life: Rev. Edmund de S. 

- Brunner, exec. sec’y.; Rev. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 

‘Commssion on Relations with France and Belgium, uniting Amer- 

ican religious agencies for the relief and reconstruction of the 

_ Protestant forces of France and Belgium. Chairman, Rev. Ar- 

- thur J. Brown, 105 E. 22nd St., New York. 


pres.; EF. H. Rogers, treas.; W Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, Va. 
‘rains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a Government 
school. Free illustrated literature. 
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Social Service Department, Massa-. 


‘community interests, determines policies and assumes complete con-_ 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J, BP. ieee, principal; G. F. Phenix, vice-_ 


OF SOCIAL AGENCIES) 


Wi 


IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATION® 
Headquarters, 146 Henry St., New York; Etta Lasker Rose 
chm. Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, guides. L 
tional system of safeguarding. Conducts National American 
programme. | 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN, 
Culbert Faries, dir., 101 E. 28rd St., New York. Maintains fr' 
dustrial training classes and employment bureau; makes ar! 
limbs and appliances; publishes literature on work for the ; 
capped; gives advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of d 
persons and cooperates with other social agencies in plans to p 
disabled man ‘‘back on the payroll.” ; 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY—Harry W. L 
secretary, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Object—to prom¢ 
intelligent interest in Socialism among college men and women; 
nual membership, $3, $5, and $25; includes monthly, “The So 
Review.’’ Special rates for students. : 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF! 

ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James W. Johnson, | i" 
sec’y. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored America 
common rights of American citizenship. Furnishes informatid 
garding ace problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000, wi 
branches. Membership, $1 upward. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS AID SOCIE 
Rush Taggart, pres.; Mrs. Robert L. Dickinson, treas.; Vi 
Johnson, sec’y.; 25 West 48rd St., New York. Composed of non 
mercial social agencies which protect and assist travelers, espé4 
Women and girls. Non-sectarian. i 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRIS! 

ASSOCIATION—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance’ 
ical, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of youn 
men. Student, city, town and country centers; physical and 
education; camps; rest-rooms, room registries, boarding hi( 
lunchrooms and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
study; secretarial training school; foreign and overseas work. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Official Na! 
Body of the Catholic Organizations of the country. { 
National Executive Offices, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, 

Washington, D. C. 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. 
Department of Education—Director, Right Rev. Fer. Edw. A. 
“Department of Laws and Legislation— j y 
i ene of Social Action—Directors, John A: Ryan and 
(eet Dp. Wirt 
Lepartment of Press and Publicity—Director, Justin Me 
Ass’t. Director, Michael Williams, if Ans 
National Council of Catholic Men—President, Richmond 
Exec. Sec’y., Michael J. Slattery. 

National Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs. Michae’ 
vin; Exec. Sec’y., Miss Agnes G. Regan. j , 
National Training School for 
Miss Maud R. Cavanagh. 
Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M.. Mohler. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, si 
105 EH. 22nd St., New York; 35 State branches. Industrial and 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies of administration; ec 
tion; deinquency; health; recreation children’s codes. Publ! 
quarterly, “The American Child.” Photographs, slides and exh| 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Chas 
Powlison, gen. sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates and 
lishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and condi 
affecting the health, well being and education of children. Co 
ates with educators, public health agencies, and all child we; 
groups in community, city or state-wide service through exh 
child welfare campaigns, ete. ? ' 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE- 
Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Asso 
Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams and Dr. V. V. Ar 
son; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y.; 50 Union Square, New York — 
Famphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, fei 
mindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, eriminology, war  neut 
and re-education, psychiatric social service, backward children, 
veys, state societies. ‘Mental Hygiene”: quarterly, $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLI' 
NESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, managing director; George D. Ez 
field sec’y.; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y.; 130 E. 22nd St., 
York. Objects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, 
tures, publish literature of movement—samples free, quantitie) 
cost. Includes New York State Committee. ' 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. We 
sec’y.; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of compare 
study and concerted action in city, state and nation, for meeting 
fundamental problems discldsed by settlement. work; seeks the hi 
and more democratic organization of neighborhsod life. 


NATIONAL’ CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Allen T. Bu 
pres., New York; W. H. Parker, gen. sec’y., 23 Hast 9th St., Cin) 
nati, Ohio. General organization to discuss principles of humanita 
effort and increase efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceed) 
annual meetings, monthly bulletin, pamphlets, ete. forma 
bureau. Membership, $3. 48th annual meeting, Milwaukee, June 
29, 1921. Main Divisions and chairmen: f 
,Children—J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia. ; 
Delinquents and Correction—Mrs. Martha P. Falconer, Philadelp 
Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore. j ft j 
Public Agencies and Institutions—R. F. Beasley, Raleigh. © 
The Family—Frances Taussig, New York. “ i 
Bike omy and Economie Conditions—Sophonisba P. Breckinri 
cago. j 
The Local Community—Howard S. Braucher, New York, f 
Mental Hygiene—Dr, Thomas W. Salmon. New York, ‘ 
Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. Davis, Minneapolis. 
Uniting of Native and Foreign-Born in America—Grace Ab! 
Chicago. ‘A 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF GIRLS’ CLUBS—Jean Hamilton, gen. se¢ 
130 BE. 59th St., New York. Girls’ clubs; recreation and educaticy 
work in non-sectarian, self-governing groups aiming toward comp. 


self-support. Monthly publication, “The Club Worker,” $1.50 a y« 
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AL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
9} lips Crandall, R. N. exec. sec’y.; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
To stimulate the extension of public health nursing; to 
standards of technique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
on. Official organ, the ‘‘Public Health Nurse,’’ subscription 
in membership. Dues, $3.00 and upward, Subscription $3.00 


AL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE_Mrs. Bdith Shatto 
r., 130 HE, 22nd St., New York. .A cooperative guild of social 
organized to supply social organizations with trained per- 
(no fees) and to work constructively through members. for 
onal standards. BPs ; 
NAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION—381 Fourth Avenue. 
J. Hatfield, M.D., Managing Director. Information about 
zation, education, institutions, nursing problems and_ other 
of tuberculosis work. Headquarters for the Modern Health 
publishers “Journal of the Outdoor Life,” ‘American Re- 
' Tuberculosis” and ‘‘Monthly Bulletin.” : 
INAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes. 
ngsworth Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y.; 
28rd St.. New York, Establishes cooperative committees of 
ite and colored people to work out community problems. Trains 
0 social workers, pak 
[ONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
pres.; 64 W. Randolph St. (Room 1102), Chicago, Ill, Stands 
-government in the work shop through organization and also 
enactment of protective legislation, Information given. Of- 
organ, ‘‘Life and Labor.” 
ROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
-Braucher, sec’y.; 1 Madison Ave., New York City. Play- 
“neighborhood and community center activities and admini- 
n. Special attention given to municipal recreation problems. 


| RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. 
ie study of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race 
fovement, Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Confer- 
_ the Eugenics Registry, and_ lecture courses and various. allied 
jities. J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. } 


LL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of_ Living 
litions—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 BH, 22d St., New York. Depart- 

‘Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education. Statistics, 

tion, Remedial Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Stu- 
ibrary, Southern Highland Division. The publications of the 
Sage Foundation offer to the public im practical and inex- 
form some of the.most important results of its work. Cata- 
ent upon request. i 


T BALLOT ORGANIZATION._Woodrow Wilson, pres.; Rich. 
lilds, sec’y.; 10 W. 9th St., New York. Clearing house for in- 
Ag on short ballot, city manager plan, county gov't. Pam- 
ee. : Raver 
EGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
‘Tuskegee idea and methods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren 
treas.; A, I. Holsey, acting sec’y., Tuskegee, Ala. 


The Greatest DEBATE in a Decade! 
SCOTT NEARING © 
, versus 


Prof. E. R. A. SELIGMAN 


' of Columbia University 
OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD, Chairman 
ho &: i _ Susyecr : 
Resolved: ‘That Capitalism has more to offer the 
workers of the United States than has Socialism.” 
Sungay Arrernoon, January 23,.1921,2 P. M. | 
; Lexrncton Tueatre, Lexington Ave. & 5i1st St. 
4 Tickets 50c to $2.50 lus 10 per cent war tax. 
pe Box of 8, $20.00; Box of 4, $10.00. 


Me 0 On! Sale’ at 
E FINE ARTS GUILD, 27 


ox Office or 
. 8th St., Phone Stuyvesant 717 


THE BUREAU OF INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH, 
~ Room 31, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
amnounces the publication of 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION 
g A Study of American and Foreign Experiments 
, ; _ by ARTHUR GLEASON 


50 cents a copy 


; Read the Remarkable 
__ DEBATE ON BIRTH CONTROL 
_ MARGARET SANGER vs. WINTER RUSSELL 
____- Held in New York City on December 12, 1920 
ail, 30c, from THE FINE ARTS GUILD, 27S W. 8th St., N. Y. City 
_ Bookse eae ete etc., write for quantity 
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aspirations crashed to earth as in 1920.” 
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OCIAL STUDIES. 


Conducted by |. 
JOSEPH’ Ki HARD 


SOCIAL METHOD IN 1921 ie 
“Never before in a single year have so many dreams and 
Is this statement 
from a current estimate of the passing year true? Are pessim- 


ism and disillusionment dominant factors in present public 
opinion? If so, how shall we account for them? Is anything — 


to be done about the situation? Has the world any reserves 
of hope, or aspiration, or vision, or sympathy, or understand- 


ing, or intelligence, or method with which to meet the prob- — 


lems of the new year? What are the methods which have 


been developed to date for use in the solution of the problems? 


The Method of Custom and Tradition. 
* What is implied in the “appeal to the past?’ Is the “light of 


experience” a sufficient light? The past has bequeathed us many 


problems: can the past solve these problems? If so, why has it not — Vn 


done so? Can custom understand new conditions? Can tradition? 


Can habit? What will custom, tradition and habit always do with 


new problems? Should society depend upon custom and tradition — 


to solve its problems? Can men trained in customs and traditions 
solve the problems of today? Should they be given the task? Do 
they want the task? What will they do with it? Are custom and 
tradition purely obstructive and useless? Are conservative men 
useless to the community? What are the uses of custom and tradi- 
tion? Of traditionally-minded men and women? 


The Method of Innovating Impulses. 


* If the past, with its customs and traditions, cannot solve our 
social problems, can the present do so?. Can good intentions solve 
these problems? Can warm-hearted impulses solve them? Can 
good will solve them? Can they be solved by conversation? Can 
they be solved by schemes? Will brilliant intuitions help us out of 
‘our difficulties? Can love solve them? Will they be solved by 
debates? By resolutions? By the organization of new associations? 
By some startling discovery? By some “philosopher’s stone?” By 
pronouncements from the schools? 
minds? By accident? By natural evolution? 


The Method of Science and Intelligence. 


© What is implied in the “appeal to science?” Is science related 
in any way to custom and tradition? To impulses? Has science 
any relation to the hopes of the future? How can it have? How is 
science related to knowledge? To intelligence? To habit? To in- 
Has science any relationship to feelings, emotions, hopes, 


aspirations? To will and action? . 


By the wisdom of a few great | 


What is meant by the “continuous play of intelligence’ over any 


subject? Is such a condition desirable? Is there room for intel- 


ligence in the organization of society? For critical intelligence? — 


For reconstructive intelligence? In industrial relationships? In 
politics? In statesmanship? In international relationship? How 


does intelligence differ from war? In what respects are war and — 
intelligence alike? Is a labor strike to be classed with war or with 


intelligence ? 

Which of these three types of method is favored by “social work?” 
By industry? By politicians? By educational leaders? By religious — 
leaders? By moralists? By the community, in general? \ 


References: The Survey, this issue, pp. 533. 

Graham Wallas: The Great Society. Macmillan Company. 
Price, “$2.10; postpaid, $2.25. : 

John Dewey: How We Think. D.C. Heath. Price, $1.60; 
‘postpaid, $1.70. 5 ' 

Joseph K. Hart: Community Organization. Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price, $2.50; postpaid, $2.65. 


The above books may be obtained through the Survey Book Department. 
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New Fabrics for the 
Spring and Summer Wardrobe 


~ YOU will find that McCutcheon’s latest im- 
-* portations of French, Swiss, and English 
dress fabrics—a number of which are exclusive. 
with “The Linen Store”—suggest a delightful 
variety of smart new styles for spring and sum- 
mer frocks. 


ENGLISH PRINTS offer dots, scrolls, figures ae the 


quaintest of color designs in as many as fifty various pat- 
terns that are delightfully smart. " 


ENGLISH SATEEN—Plain shades as well as figured 
color designs, make this soft, rich fabric particularly suitable 
_ for street or afternoon wear. ; 


TROPICAL PRINTS in Batiste weight are ehjoying 
much popularity as a dainty and practical fabric for the 
warmer days. 


FRENCH SATEEN comes in small geometrical and noy- 
elty printings and chic color-effects that are distinctly of 
French origin. * 


GINGHAMS continue to be the smart fabric for Spring 
wear. McCutcheon’s Ginghams, in checks, plaids, stripes, 
and plain colors, have established a reputation for quality 
and beauty. _ 


_ VOILES—This summery material, in many new printed, 
nes woven and embroidered color-effects, makes its special ap- 
peal for the dainty frock. c 


Samples of any of the above fabrics mailed on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
ae Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., New York 
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524 pp. Paper. Price, Frs. 12.00; by mail of 
the Survey, $3.50. 
Les TRANSFORMATIONS SocraLEs Drs SENTIMENTS. 
By Fr. Paulhan. Ernest Flammarion, Paris. 
288 pp. Paper. Price, Frs. 5.75; by mail of 
the Survey $2.25. iH 


‘Huvetson Enciise Composrrion Scauz. By Earl a De Pitisags gti ea aa M. acy 
““Hudelson. World Book Co. 46 pp. Paper. sa L. ate toes ihe pp. ec ee 
Price, $0.60; by mail of the Survey, $0.65. rs. 7.00; by mail of the | ey $2. ees 
Tue Evo.ution of ParwtaMent. By A. F. Pol- Le Marrace STertLe ET Le, Divorce. By - 


Sa r Wanitee .mond Cazal. Paul Ollendorff, Paris. 46 pp. 
EE dag reeniPae pi es UEP pele arty Faber. Price, Frs. 1.50; by mail of the Survey, 
TAO.) : .60. 


Reconstructing InprA. By Sir_M. Visvesyaraya. 
. S. King & Son. 333 pp. Price, 7s. 6d.; by 
, mail of the Survey, $2.50. 
NaTIoNaLIzATIoN oF tHE Mines. By Frank 
Hodges. Thomas Seltzer, Inc. 170 pp. Price, 
$1.75; by mail of the Survey, $1.85. eh Re 
Oup anp New In tHE Counrrysipe. By Victoria 
De Bunsen. Longmans, Green & Co. 158 pp. 
Price, $3.25; by mail of the Survey, $3.35. 
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ASS) . By Lucien Souchon. Bea 

Paris, 221 pp. Paper. Price, Frs. 3.3) 

' mail of the Survey, $1.30.) q 

La ReEsponsaBiLite. By Paul Fauconnet. 

| Alcan. 400 pp. Paper. Price, Frs. 12.5) 

mail of the Survey, $3.75. : 

Bacrerrorocy For Nursrs. By Harry W. 4 
F. A. Davis Co., Philadelphia. 149 pp. § 
revised edition. Price, $1.25; by mail o 
Survey. $1.35. 

SHort TaLKs on PeERsoNAL AND CoMM 
Heatta. By Louis Lehrfeld. F. A. Davi 
Philadelphia. 271 pp. Price, $2.00; by m 
the Survey, $2.10. - 

THe MeaAninG oF Service. By Harry Em 
»Fosdick. Association Press. 225 pp 
$1.25; by mail of the Survey, $1.35. 

Socronocy. By James Quayle Dealey. Eni 
Edition. D. Appleton & Co. 547 pp. 
$3.00; by mail of the Survey, $3.25. . : 

Community ORcANIZzATION. By Joseph K. | 
Macmillan Co. 230 pp. Price, $2.50; by 
of the Survey, $2.65. i 

FEEBLEMINDEDNESS In CHILDREN oF ScHOOL 
By Cy Paget Lapage. Tongmans, Green ? 
309 pp. Second edition. Price, $4.00; b 


OrcANISATION RATIONELLE D’Une Ustne Tr 
LANT EN SERIE ET MontTacEes D’ ATELIER. 
Aimé Petitet. Dunod, Paris. 180 pp. F 
Price, Frs. 17.00: by mail of the Survey, 
Tue Community Heart Prosnem. By Ath 
Burnham. Macmillan €o. 149 “pp. 
$1.60; by mail of the Survey, $1.75. 
Weattu, Its  Propucrion AND. DtstrrBul 
By A. W.. Kirkaldy. Dutton & Co. 14! 
Price. $2.25: by mail of the Survey,. $2. 
Irish Farry Tares. By James Stenhens. | 
millan Co. 318 pp. Illustrated. Price, 
by mail of the Survey. $5.25. ’ 
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‘SHOWERS — iain 


high i incomes is. difficalt to ae one is evaded of a 
k made by Grosvenor Atterbury, ‘the New York archi- 
wit Ge at the recent national housing conference. ‘“Taxes,” he 
are like the rain that falls on the just and the unjust; 
Ss usually the unjust fellow who holds the umbrella.” 


N EBRASKA LABOR AMENDMENT 


one oe its \aeaeter: commission act and now Ne- 


ti nal hon ie Shore oo bakes definite pro- 

n for the kind of industrial court legislation which has 

Kansas a center of discussion. © 

as Section 9 of Article XIV is as follows: 

ws may be ‘enacted providing | for the investigation, sub- 

_ and determination of controversies between em- 

and employes in any business or vocation affected 

ay public. interest and for the prevention of unfair busi- 

practices and unconscionable gains in any business voca- 

ffecting the public welfare. An industrial commission 

‘created for the purpose of administering such laws 
hall lie to the supreme court from the final orders 

f such commission. 

r the terms of such an amendment it would probably 

e to build the kind of control over the building in- 

which the Lockwood Committee appears to be Bekirio 

he New ae aan . 


ow that Estonieation and ds violations of law arising 
from vitha brought a lull in the | local courts of the Un- 


ipal ail elon: a bar of justice. It 
ry bins about one million arrests are due 
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The amendment which 


dreds of thousands of injuries caused annually by automobile — 
accidents. Students of highway trafhic, recently assembled in 
Cleveland at a meeting of the International Traffic Officers’ 
Association, are agreed that many traffic violations are due to. 
the bewildering diversity of trafic regulations in different 
states, and one of the principal items for discussion at a nation- 
al conference on highway traffic regulation to be held in Wash- 
ington on, January 10, will be to adopt, if possible, a draft for 
a uniform traffic law. This would result, it is believed, ina 


perceptible reduction of accidents, in relieving municipal courts 


of many cases which clog their calendars, in saving millions of _ 
dollars annually from loss by damage to property, and in per- 


' mitting a speedier traffic in congested thoroughfares by making 


a knowledge of the regulations on the part of drivers and mo- 
torists more certain. 


WHILE SENATORS ATE 


fs HE United States Senate appears absent-mindedly to 
_ have passed a bill outlawing strikes on railroads. Only — 
three or four senators, according to press reports, were 
in the chamber at the time the bill came up for consideration. 
Most of the members had left for lunch. The Washington 
Post said that the bill was passed under the following cir- 
cumstances : 


When» the clerk reached the bill and began readiie there 

/ were anxious moments for the few present who hoped to see 

it slip by. A very unusual and tense situation developed, as 

the doors to the chamber were being watched to see whether 

Senators Hiram Johnson or La Follette or others who would 
have objected were to reach the floor in time. 

Senator Kenyon entered just as the reading was being com- 
pleted, and it looked for a moment as if Senator Poindexter’s — 
hopes might go a glimmering. But someone intercepted Sena- we 
tor Kenyon and drew him away for a talk. The reading of 
the bill and the several committee amendments had been com- | 
pleted. There was no sign of dissent. - e 

“Without objection the bill is passed,” Vice-President Marshall inh 
announced. Smiles wreathed the features of Senators Poin- ty 
dexter, Smoot and King. 


Reconsideration of the bill has been ee and it is iinhee 
ly that a measure which was refused the sanction of Congress - 
last March when the Transportation Act was being openly ae 
debated will now, through a legislative oversight, become law. > 
When the motion for reconsideration was made, however, 
Senator Poindexter rose in defense of the proposal. The Con- bet 
gressional Record reports the following colloquy: SNF 

Mr. ORenyou: May I ask the Senator before he proceeds, be- 
cause so much has been said about the method in which this 
bill was passed, how many senators were present in the cham- 
ber at the time it was passed? ae 

Mr. Poindexter: I have no idea how many senators Dubie i 
present. I was present myself. RE. 

‘Mr, Kenyon: I have heard it ‘stated that there were only | 
three senators present. I had been in the chamber previous 


to that time but was called out and when I got back the bill — 
had been passed. 


Mr. Smoot: There was the usual number present. 


FROM “PUS 


“To Tae Eprror: Yo 


complish in a city ever written. I have tried several times to 
| do as well but have never succeeded. [See the Survey for Noy. 6.] 
| There is no answer to it except the challenge of the Rev. John 

Jasper who said “de sun do move,” in his claim that the earth 
was flat. The Rey. Jasper, prophet of ignorance, is now dead, 
but the earth continues to revolve on its axis. 

Strident claims that the elimination of the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors would be followed by a long procession of woes is borne 
out nowhere in experience, and your photograph of a typical 
American industrial city has placed social students everywhere 
under deep obligation to you. 

The redemption of the world from the bonds of the drink op- 
pression no longer depends on argument or prophesy. From now 
} on, it is only’a matter of making known to the world the bene- 
| ficent effects of the dry policy when scientifically and completely 
| applied. From now on, the press agent will become a larger 
| and larger factor in the temperance reform, taking the place, to 
a considerable degree, of the agitator and the pioneer. The 
time and the opportunity has come for the prohibitionists to 
“show their goods.” For several thousand years, the drink 
trade has been exhibiting its products—its endless procession of 
sorrow. Now, under prohibition, human joy has something of | 
a chance to exploit itself. 

It is up to us to make known to the world that the divine right 
of brewers is no more sacred than the divine right of kings, and 
that prohibition actually accomplishes in practice what its advo- 
cates claimed for it in theory. 
_ London. 


Witutiam E. JOHNSON. 


Mr. Kenyon: The usual number? There must have been 
‘five here then. I had hoped that regardless of any one’s feel- 
ings about the bill and its merits and the final passage, the — 
' motion to reconsider could be agreed to so that there might 
be a discussion of the bill before it was passed. 


In an article by Lawrence Todd of the Federated Press re- 
‘porting an interview between Senator Smoot and Andrew 
-Furuseth, president of the International Seamen’s Union of 
America, it is stated that the Poindexter Anti-Strike measure 

- would actually repeal the Seamen’s Act so far as the freedom 
of sailors to quit their jobs is concerned. Senator Smoot is 
reported to have acknowledged that the anti-strike bill would 

have that effect. 


ENGINEERS AND THE PUBLIC 


HE new desire of engineers to turn their talents to pub- 
ff lic service is freshly evidenced in the New Year’s an- 
i nouncement of the American Engineering Council. The 
council is the agency of the Federated American Engineering 
Societies which was recently formed with Herbert Hoover as 
president. Ihe new council will at once enter upon a cam- 
paign of public service, it is stated, and to that end it will co- 
- operate with chambers of commerce, labor organizations and 
other bodies. The elimination of waste in industry is one of 
the problems to which the engineers will first address them- 
selves. “This, too, was one of the topics before the American 
Economics Association meeting in Atlantic City last week 
_ where a discussion of engineers’ views on coal production was 
one of the most important conferences. 
In particular the council will continue the work of the en- 
gineering societies which have been conducting a campaign 
- looking to the reorganization of the federal departments at 
Washington in order to stimulate governmental efficiency. 
The council, it is said, “recognizes the fact that the activ- 
ities of the technical bureaus of the federal government are of 
fundamental importance to the development of our economic 
resources and recommends that great care and careful dis- 


crimination be exercised in any reductions that may be neces- 
Bigs £99) : “ 


same—is the finest exposition of what the dry policy will ac- | 


‘movement in Boston. 


-may be compared to the St. Louis Council of Social Agi ‘ 


ly an outgrowth of the League for Preventive Work 


Ae case-working agencies combined in a cooperative effort 


‘THE BOSTON COUNCIL > 

7) OSTON begins the new year with a Council of § 
Boveri of which Robert W. Kelso, former Con 

-sioner of Public Welfare, is executive secretary. |)” 

those who have been following the trend in communiti | 
ganization in this country which has been so stimulate} 
the war, the step has significance. The farther you go | / 
the newer and more fluid are social agencies and orgaip 
tions, the readier are they to federate. In the East, we ., 
societies reach back for a generation or two each with its i 
ditions and personalities and devoted principles, the difidiiy | 
of getting cooperative action mounts up. The present B ' 
Council or its equivalent has been dreamed about, argued 
and discussed for years past. Its creation marks the cu 
nation of a slow process of accommodation among men’s nif 
—and women’s minds; the gradual rise of a convinced bod 
opinion that, if social activities in Boston are to impress tl 
selves upon the imagination’ of the people as a whole and 
the imagination of new generations as they grow up into 
community, then a common front is needed. 

Not less significant is the form taken by this centrip 
While the federation movement | 
made great strides throughout the Middle West, the | 
chest been translated into the community chest, and a 
body of experience built up based on a new form of organ 
tion, here in Boston has been embodied on a larger s 
than heretofore the purely council idea. This is not onh 
contrast to the tendency in many cities for agencies to coz 
in financial federations, but to the precedent in some wit. 
councils have been merged into the latter. Sixty-one of je 
leading agencies compose the new Boston council which is r 
in full swing. James Jackson, of the New England Divis 
of the Red Cross, is president, and Joseph H. Tillingh 
for three years president of the League for Preventive W« 
vice-president. ‘The following departments have already | 
gua work: Families: William H. Pear, chairman; Childr' 
Work: Mabelle B. Blake, chairman; Hospital Social Serv; 
Katherine McMahon, ‘chairman. _ Departments will also 
formed among the neighborhood agencies and the placem| 
workers in the near future. { a 
The purpose of the council, according to its constitutill 
is “to bring about the most productive use and developm’ 
of the city’s resources in equipment, money and expert adyp 
to meet the city’s social needs.” In developing along fu’ 
tional rather than financial lines, it will follow the early 1d. 
of the Minneapolis council when Otto W. Davis and A! 
Todd rallied the agencies there into a cohesive body. 1 


cies which has made its chief contribution in its standards 
admission and its studies of the social needs of the city. Tip 
former include joint registration of all cases by societies ene 
ing material relief or personal service; a provision that nit 
organizations must fill an unmet need and the condition tf 
actual work shall be done commensurate with the money ¢ 
pended. / i D | 
Each agency is represented by the executive and a boa 
member. ‘The budget of the council for the coming year 
been placed at $12,500. 4 
From the local standpoint, the new Boston Council is la 


went out of existence in December. In 1915 a group of 


prevent some of tthe misery found in their work with famili 
Since this was the offshoot of a small committee which h 
been considering the problem of the feeble-minded, the fi 
campaign undertaken, under the secretaryship of Amy Woo 


yy. 


one CAsol culdven fend the. provision of ee 


mited means developed a dietetic bureau. 

nm 1918 the league arranged perhaps the first public con- 
e on the social cost of alcohol. It campaigned under the 
leadership of Miss Woods for’: a a standard of 


pictures. i 


ivigl) UNEMPLOYMENT IN DETROIT 


he: ii “HROUGHOUT the country, unemployment has espe- 
WM cially affected the automobile industry. In Detroit, 
Fred. R. Johnson, associate secretary of the Detroit 
munity Union, reports that it is estimated that the auto- 
e industry is running at about 30 per cent of its normal 
pacity. According to his reckoning, from 100,000 to 
workers have been laid off with the closing or partial 
e of factories. “The situation is being somewhat relieved, 
ays, by the large number of unattached men and families 
are leaving the city for their previous homes. It has been 
ted that not to exceed 75,000 of these who were laid 
remain in Detroit. With these, however, Detroit has un- 
ttaken to deal constructively. 
pad adjustment which have been proposed, Mr. John- 


OW up intoal 


this cent 


The CS cieeuey itself ae taken a progressive stand. With 
approval of Mayor James Couzens the Department of Public 
elfare established an employment bureau~ through which em- 
yment on public work in the various city departments is 
provided. Out of 11,204 registered to date with this 
‘eau 3,857 have been given work. Mr. Couzens is now ad- 
ating that the city should at once begin the consrtuction of 
le bridge over the Detroit River to Belle Isle for which $3,- 
000,000 was voted at a recent city election. — 
| General case work with families, as previously noted in the 
mns of the Survey, is a function of the Department of Public 
Ifare. It is accordingly this department which is bearing 
runt of the need caused by unemployment. During the first 
hteen days of December, 1,584 new families applied for as- 
ance, and in the days preceding Christmas new applications 
re received at the rate of 100 to 125 per day. Private | 
mcies who are members of the Community Union loaned sev- 
| workers to supplement the staff of the Public Welfare De- 
artment in providing for these families and the Common ™ 
cil has just relieved the situation by approving the ap- 
atment of ten additional workers. Six of these are to be 
ped visitors which the private agencies have promised to 
D ly. 
e experience of the McGregor Institute which deals with 
neless men is proving of unusual interest. With a capacity 
more than 700 men, less than 500 are making use of it, and 
ya fraction of these are unable to pay for their lodging. 
is indicates both that the unattached man is leaving Detroit 
ther cities and for the country, and that national prohibi- 
has assisted in substantially reducing the hopelessly “down 
nd out” group. which has always swelled the number of the 
titute homeless in previous periods of unemployment. 


yadition OI RELIEF TO RUSSIA 


money | - MERICANS who seek helpful friendly relations with 
I-& the Russian people will find comfort in the dispatch this 
(2 big week of two shiploads of medical supplies for the relief 
ig se aisery i in Soyiet Russia. Another two ships were dispatched 
rs irlier in December. These messages of sympathy and healing 
e resulted from an effective campaign of organization car- 
ed on by Dr. D. H. Dubrowsky, representative in New York 
the All-Russian Jewish Public Committee at Moscow 


5 wil 
the pla 


consti 
developing 
expert 
y along 1 
he eal 


f at the request of the Russian government, has enlarged 
‘hi vity so as to engage in the relief of all who are in need, 
“ones spective of race, religion or party affiliation. Intheselasttwo 
4 te nts sixty-th ree American Le Seated participated ; 


usly aiencnd Hificul ties in carrying out their 
rams. — epone them are vnany ear cemenschal: 


Out of its study of the food supply in’ 200 families 
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This chart, made by the Industrial Department of the 


Liberty National Bank, New York city, from wholesale price 


indices prepared by Bradstreet and by Prof. Wesley C. 


Mitchell, shows a remarkable similarity of price movements — 


at the end of the Civil War and at the end of the great Eu- 
ropean War. Relatively, the rise in prices was greater in, 


1861-1865 than'in 1914- 1920; then the United States was 


a debtor nation, today it is a creditor nation; then wages 


\ lagged behind rises in the cost of living, now they follow 


much more rapidly. The steepness of the decline of prices 

once the peak was reached was almost identical in both cases, 

in spite of greatly differing circumstances. In any case, 

whether that decline be as accentuated now as it was in the 

fifteen years following the Civil war, this comparison does 

not encourage the belief that we must expect a permanently 
higher price level 


desirous of helping their home towns and not merely individual 
relatives. whom they happen to know to be in distress. Dr. 
Dubrowsky, before coming to this country, had perfected ar- 
rangements with the Soviet authorities by which shipments 
consigned to specific areas or localities were to be consigned 
there without any undue delays and distributed by responsible 
local committees. After explanation of his plans to the Unit- 
ed States government, this has given its consent to them, and 
clearing papers were issued and the ships dispatched without 
difficulty. Dr. Dubrowsky is supported here by an advisory 
committee on which the following serve: Dr. Anna Arono- 


vitch, Aaron Berkman, Francis Hackett, Sidney Hillman, — 


Bishop Paul Jones, Isaac A. Hourwich, Henry Neumann, the 
Rev. Judah L. Magnes, Mrs. Henry Leach, Dr. Joseph Krim- 
sky, David Pinski, Norman Thomas, B. Viadeck, Frank. PL 
Walsh and Baruch Zuckerman... 

One particular objective of relief just now is the ereaen) 
barren area between Minsk and Borisov, over which much of — 
the Polish-Russian fighting passed last summer. 
gions, always on Russia’s danger list, have suffered particularly 
from war, famine and pestilence. Before present arrange- 


These re- 


ments were completed, American aid to Soviet Russia had to — 


be carried on largely through English and Norwegian agencies. 


’ It is now possible for citizens of the United States to lend di- 


rect assistance to friends, relatives and other war sufferers in 


Russia by shipments via Esthonia or Latvia. Further develop- — 


ments are expected from the recent ruling of the Treasury — 
Department which legalized transfers of credits. 
important American organizations now have once more their — 
personal representatives in Soviet Russia. 
tion Committee has carried on extensive operations, with the 
aid of the All-Russian Jewish Public Committee, through Dr. 
Feinberg. The American Relief for Russian Women and 


Moreover, — 


The Joint Distribu- — 


Children, of which Jane Addams is chairman and Mrs, Cane oe 


ham R. nayler. executive: secretary, 
in Moscow Anna J. Haines’ who, by permission of the State 
a Department, went there with food, medical supplies and cloth- | 
ing purchased in England. “Miss Haines also represents the 


as as its ‘representative 


: _ American Friends Service Committee, haying for nearly three 


years been a member of its former Russian unit. 
highly trained social worker with wide experience of Russian 


tribution is done by agents of the government. 


- Jones, ‘ 


She is a 


relief operations. ‘Miss Haines went to Moscow after receipt 
of a cable saying that one representative of the American So-- 


ciety of Friends would be welcomed by the present government 


and would be given large liberties in the distribution of relief 
supplies. She is cooperating with Arthur Watts, who repre- 
sents the English Friends. 

The American Friends Service Cananees so far has sent 
about $200,000 worth of material to Russia, consisting largely 
of hospital supplies, foods for invalids and children, and large 
quantities of soap. ‘The hospitals are in a pitiable condition, 
and the Friends were especially asked to meet that situation. 
The two representatives of the Friends cooperate more par- 


“ ticularly with the Soviet Bureau for the Care of Children and, 


while they are not free to distribute relief in a personal and in- 


: dividual way, their advice as to the application of their sup- 
plies is always taken, and the supplies are used for the ends 


and purposes decided upon by them even though the actual dis- 
Moreover, 
these foreign workers are given full privilege and opportunity 
to investigate the use of their material and to follow up the 


‘Way it is being applied, as well as to make a careful study of 


“They appear,” writes Prof. Rufus M. 
‘to have gained a large influence and to be having a 
yery useful service, particularly with the children.” Further 


the whole situation. 


‘shipments, both by the Friends and by the organizations co- 


sean operating with Dr. Dubrowsky’ s committee, are in preparation, 


os and givers to the various funds appealing for relief in Russia 


may feel confldent that their contributions will not only do 


_ much material good but will also convince Russians of Amer- 
ican solicitude for their recovery from the appalling misery 


a that has befallen them. 


SOCIAL WORK IN ENGLAND 


— HE British Institute of Social Service, for many years 
~ dirceted by Percy Alden, M. P., and che National Coun- 
cil of Social Work, the Oto snue don of social workers 


: that has grown out of the war, have combined in a body to be 
Y mown 2s the British Institute and National Council of Social 
Service, with the Rt. Hon. J. W. Lowther, speaker of the 


House of Commons, as president, and Prof. W. G. S. Adams, 


chairman. The British Institute has long been one of the 


- most important links between social workers in Great Britain, 


~ 


_. countries. 


and, through its library and distribution of original reports in 


answer to special inquiries, has been recognized as an always 


reliable and up-to-date source of information. ‘To it pro- 
_ gressive reformers and members of Parliament, time and 
again, have turned for information on pressing social and legis- 
lative problems. Incidentally, the institute has also served to 
make available to British reformers the best experience of other 
It was largely due to its reports on the American 
_ playground movement, for instance, that organized play, as we 


_ know it here, some years ago found a beginning on the British 
Isles. 
and child welfare, continental ideas on housing and town 
(planning, the experiments of the colonies in labor legislation— 


Pare methods of health education and of infant 


_all were grist to its mill. On the other hand, it has also func- 
tioned as a center of information on English eae movements 
for foreign i inquirers, and it is to be hoped that under the new 
form of organization it will again come into the front rank 
as an international clearing house. The résidence of the late 
Sir Richard Stapley, one of the founders of the institute (Stap-_ 
ey House, Bloomsbury Square, London, Wac.), has become 
_the Deadquarters of the new organization. 


trustworthy evidence than other reports that have reache 


compromise wit 


‘ities as part of a deliberate campaign of frightfulness—on | 


country’s name and willing to go to any lengths to make 
-end to them. 
labor is setting a new standard of courage in facing a politi. | 


‘the disregard of all human feeling in the conduct of 1 


“THE IRISH CIVIL WAR 


ITH permits and every. facility to travel by dal 
Y by night granted it by the government, the»delegh) 
"of the British Labor Party has returned from i 
Yestigation of the present state of Ireland and has Issa 
full report on what it found. Extracts from this Tepow) a 
nearly one hundred pages have been printed in the New . | 
Times and other American newspapers. ‘They constitute )@ 


country in recent weeks because, in the first place, the 
mission was composed | of Englishmen and men of broad \ 


score a point against the party or persons at piers in pe 
Indeed, on the Irish question, British labor never has o 
out a very definite and distinctive program of its owrp 
rather, as in so many other things, has assumed the ge 
policies ‘and ideals of the liberal tradition which the pri 
premier dropped when to retain political control he ae 
the conservative forces. ‘The second ; 
to be noted is that this‘evidence is of what members 04 
delegation actually saw as well as of what they heard, Alt 
Henderson, its head, has shown on many occasions that hej 
weigh evidence, and a somewhat judicious temperament } 
vadne the report must probably largely be attributed to 

As a sidelight on contemporary history, this delegation, 
this report have a special significance’ which is worth poith 
out because unqualified condemnations of British i imperia} 
made in this country often overlook the important aspec}) 
which it differs from the destroyed imperialism of Gerny 
To: say that what forces of the British crown are at pré 
doing i in Ireland is not so different from what the | Gert 
did in Belgium has a certain rhetorical flair. But the out: 
committed in Ireland are not organized by the higher aut 


1 


{ 


re te 
ied b 
point both Irish and British labor witnesses are at one— 
rather uncontrolled incidents in a general policy of gov: 
ment by force. Again, as the action of the Labor Party 
proved, there is in. England, as there was not‘in German 
powerful public opinion determined to know the facts, ash 
ed of the reflection of these scandalous occurrences on t 


Indeed, in this respect, the action of Brim, 


setback for the sake of loyalty to the highest traditional oc] im 


of their nation. | 


Briefly, their evidence maintains the accusations 
against the cadets and the Royal Irish Constabulary as at p 
ent constituted, that is with its large element of recruited | 
yenturers, many of them drawn from the Protestant coun 
of Ireland and with a passionate hatred for the South an 
aspiration to political independence. “It may be,” says 
report, “that not more than 1 per cent of the R. I. Gs caret the 
of really bad character. Nevertheless, this small fraction || 
discredited the whole force as an instrument of policy by mip 
ing it the object of general dread and detestation.” In 
ally it is important to note that intoxication plays a con 
able part in the mental make-up of the “black and tans” 


worse elements. Members of the delegation themselves ex] . 
enced instances in which drunken uniformed men, fully arm 
created terror where they went and by their behavior < 
onized the feelings of large sections of the people that previe 
had not been in sympathy with the Sinn Fein and the op 
tions of its revolutionary army. is 
' In every part of Jreland that we visited we were imp 
_ by the atmosphere of terrorism which prevailed, This i 
to some extent, to the uncertainty. People are afraid tha 
houses might be burned. They fear that they mee 
‘rested or even dragged from their beds and shot. 
Enough instances are given of brutal attacks o 
on individuals to show that this fear is not 1 
tentional insults to Irish pater sentime ar 


covering about 1 per cent of the total population. 


The death rates are per 1000 of the population. 
same results. 


which also directly affect health. 


a by action on te: part of uniformed men eit to 
e bitterness and a spirit of revolt. The government, 
he eres does not vee that arson has been committed 


‘ous. pt hes government does not Ae that there 
sen looting; the labor delegates have convinced them- 
that frequently there is looting prior to destruction of 
though not apparently on a large scale: There has 
h flogging of people, occasionally of persons in no 
icated in revolutionary activity, even in one case of a 
er army man with a distinguished record. Some major 
dies, such as the killing of twelve innocent persons in the 
Croke Park, are laid at-the door of gross inefficiency 
of judgment on the part of the authorities. No paci- 
1 of | Ireland is possible, say these labor men, so long as 
orces of f disorder and ls uncinn nae are permitted to con- 


Maal | saunas. OE the ican Sorabien will not be found 
ough a policy of violence or of vengeance. Ultimately it 
ound along the lines of conciliation and con- 
lightened method of negotiation. The 
ith in British Labor alone among the 
this country, and we believe that if the 


contribution cn ard the settlement 
lena now confronting the British people. 


- without an appeal to the British 
ritish public. Things are being 
f Britain which must make her name stink 
the whole world. . The honor of our people 
a compromised. Not only is there a reign of 
r in Ireland phere should. bring a blush of shame to every 


asted that it is the friend of © 
Britain raise their voices in 
‘Trish pens Bon the 


HOUSING AND HEALTH 


Ys Bh) determine; if possible, the effect of overcrowding on health, Health Commissioner Henry F. Vaughan, of RS 

Detroit, recently conducted an investigation in forty-two city blocks representative of all types of residence and any 

In the chart describing the results, reproduced above, block 1 

represents dwellings with more than one person per room (average 1.2) 5 ; block 2, 1 person per room; block 3, ¥ 
.65 persons per room; block 4, 60 persons per room. Block 1 comprises 21 per cent of the population studied. anton 

An investigation made on similar lines a year ago gave much the 

It is not, of course, contended that the higher disease and death rates from the causes named are 

directly related to overcrowding, since often room overcrowding | is the result of adverse economic conditions 

It is worth noting, however, that the difference in the incidenc 
culosis in the different classes of home is much greater than that of influenza and pneumonia, in view of the 

_ fact that contagion in the former results more from the crowded occupancy of small dwellings and of unsanitary 

dwellings which the health authority is powerless to close, when there is a shortage of homes; the others, how- 
‘ever, result from the general overcrowding of congested areas even where individual homes are less inadequate. 
Detroit, in the fast: six Ears, has recorded 35,000 more marriages than new dwellings; 
f considerable inflow of new population 


=(60 CASES 


= 10 CASES. B= 10 CASES | 


of tuber- 


and there has been a 


pe a new brotherhood between the people of the British Isles. 
Only by repudiating the errors of the past and the infamies 
of the present can the democracy of Great Britain recover its 
honor, only by granting to Ireland the freedom which ‘is her 
due can our people fulfill their great responsibilities toward 
our sister nation. 

What next? Will the Labor Party, on the basis of this re- 
port, take steps to have the British troops removed from Ire- 
land? ‘There is every reason to believe that action in that di- 
rection is under way. It may be a coincidence that only a few 
days after publication of this report a resolution was adopted 
at a meeting in which all sections of the transport workers in 
London were represented to merge in one union with half a — 
million workers. But the threat of a general strike hangs — 


. over the country; and it is possible that before these lines ap- 


pear in print the Council of. Action, representing practically — 


all the organized workers of Great Britain, may have been 


called into session. 


DEE HIBERNIAN ATHLETIC CLUB 
HE Survey inadvertently did a grave injustice to the © 

_ Hibernian Athletic Club in its recent special number | 
on Grand Rapids. In the course of our description of — 


the social effects of prohibition, we told of the numerous halls : 


conducted by certain private benevolent societies which oper- — 
ated bars in the days of saloons. As most of these halls went — 
out of existence with the enforcement of prohibition, our — 
statements were drawn from sources to which we were re- 
ferred as entirely reliable. The description of the halls was ~ 
correct, but unfortunately the list given us included by some 
slip the name of the Hibernian Athletic Club. In response 
to their protest we have made first-hand inquiries and find — 
that the Hibernian Club, which is a part of the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians and Iseagede in the Hibernian Building, never 
kept a bar or sold or dispensed liquors in any form whatso- | a) 


ever. The Survey is correspondingly anxious to retrieve a a 

regrettable error and to overtake and overcome a wholly tates 

; impression that error created when printed. AA 
: 529. 


“Experience Wanted: Whe Géniobalienvien etied us that. it is 


entirely practicable to diminish the occurence, the intensity, and 

3 the duration of periods of industrial depression and unemploy- 
ment and to avert the social danger and suffering inherent in them.” 
—Report to the Secretary of War, August, 1919. 


OW did the publi work relieve unemployment in 
1919? How can public work in Pennsylvania re- 
quiring cement from Maryland give employment 
to idle garment and textile workers in New York 
and New England? The garment workers cannot move by 
thousands, and if they could, they would be unfitted for the 
type of york: The answer is that the wages of public work 
laborers in Pennsylvania and the wages of Maryland cement 
workers and the wages of lumbermen in the South and of 
all the clerks and transporters, create a demand for stockings, 
cloth, and clothes, and so put the garment and textile workers 
to making them. When one group of men is employed on 
public works, a second group is necessarily employed in mak- 
ing the materials needed. The wages of the first and second 
groups create a demand for staple commodities requiring the 
employment of a third group; the wages of the third group 
create a demand for a fourth group, and so on through the 
industrial and commercial life of the nation. 

_ How many people were employed as the result of the ex- 
panded: public works program of 191g? The guess offered, 
_ based upon assumptions later investigators will correct,’ is that 
666, 666 persons were employed directly upon public works; 
333,333 indirectly upon the material required; and inknowa 
“numbers of the third and fourth groups, including increasing 
‘numbers of women, to produce the commodities bought by 
the wages of preceding groups. Necessary public works ac- 
count therefore for the employment of a million and many 
“thousands of persons in diversified industry in 1919, and at 
least in part for the prevention of the unemployment then 
threatened. Public work is like a pebble dropped into the 
industrial pond. The waves spread outward in all directions 
to the farthest shores. Different industries are as closely 
associated as the drops of water in tthe pond. ‘To stir one 

_ part of the pond is to stir all parts. 

To secure a general policy to expand necessary public works 
_in bad times and curtail them when private industry is boom- 
“ing, requires federal direction and local participation. Uncle 
Sam can think of his public work in ten-year periods and be 
ready to do double work in one bad year of the ten. The 
federal budget bill will make this easier if a simple amend- 
“ment instructs the director of the budget to report suggestions, 
. These suggestions may ttake the form of a special provision 
to be inserted in appropriation bills for. river and harbor im- 
provement, post office and federal buildings, and federal aid 
road building, that not more than, say, 20 per cent of the ap- 
-propriation should be expended in any year unless the Presi- 
dent shall certify that a period of unemployment and industrial 
depression exists or is threatened. These great bills are for- 
yl ae at intervals of several years and the work goes on 


1 vaeThe amount of municipal bonds sold in 1919 was $691,500 ,000. 
ing that 

- (1) 90 per cent of this represents new work; 

_. () 90 per cent of the new work was executed in 1919; 

+ (3) 70 per cent of the bonds sold in 1918, or $207,400, 000, represent work 
(ihe that had to be deferred by war restrictions to 1919; 


Assum- 


(two-thirds the pre-war average, or three- fourths of the 1920 appropri- 
__ ations),—we arrive at a figure of $900,000,000 for all public work in 
- 1919, equaling the War Department estimate of August 1, 1919, when 
$750, 000,000 was under contract. Assuming that 50 per cent ‘of the 
$900, 000, 000 represents direct wages on public work, that the average 
- wage was $4.50 per day, the average open season for work six months, 
or 150 working days, then 666,666 persons were employed on public 
“work for that period. If the period was shorter, the number was 
- greater, and vice versa. Assuming that 50 per cent of the $450,000,000 
_ represents the wages to workers producing public work materials, then 
_ 333,333 workers on materials were employed for the same period. To- 
tal, 1,000,000 persons, without estimating the third, fourth, and fifth 
Broups employed as result of wages so earned. 


an arbitrary minimum sum of $132,500,000 for federal work in 19190) 


the ap on is e 
ran : Lene 
™ approp 
at % 
Pe a rider wo 


‘phan the) prevention of s 
unemployment, and this end. must be met. ‘The opport 
of earning a living in ree ae is the foundation pe Du 
order. 


The advice upon which the Phegiicas would act in dex 
ing a period of unemployment to be existent or threat« 
may come through a federal Emergency Public Works Bojg 
or from a special bureau of the Department of Labor to! 
secretary of labor, but the continuing responsibility and| 
iterest must be definitely lodged somewhere in the federal (8 
ernment. This new body will be able to give national lea 
ship to the states and cities, which is even more importan| 
the aggregate than the entire public work of the federal { 
ernment; and to have plans ready for extraordinary pu 
works stich as flood prevention, reclamation and military ro 
for presentation to Congress when periods of industrial, 
pression are threatened. Without continuous planning du 
good times such work can not be executed in an emergency 

Now for a program adapted to 1921. The prospect is! 
cellent. ‘The federal aid road appropriation available is laj 
amounting to $158,000,000. Many states are ready, and | 
work is bound to go ahead. 


The cities and towns have not yet caught up with the| 
mands of recent growth, in spite of their large public wi 
in 1919 and 1920. Their credit is good and they can bor 
for public. works at lower rates than private corporations: 
cause of income tax exemptions. 


The railroads are years behind in replacement and eq| 
ment. ‘The new railroad legislation guarantees a fair ret 
on new capital invested and improves railroad credit. Py 
for labor and material are lower and the supply plent) 
If these improvements are not made during the expected p 
od of diminished traffic and the railroads find themselves 
able to perform, as in 1917, the service demanded, pri 
management will have suffered a severe loss of pierce! | ia 
a situation might bring about permanent public control] 
ownership, which private managers may well make great 
forts to avoid. Now there is opportunity to show that ur 
private management a wise public policy can be ably cari}. 
out and at the same time improvements more economici, 
obtained for the stockholders’ benefit when labor and mate: 
are plentiful. During the six years ending 1917 the Amp. 
can railways made an average investment in improvements j)\). 
equipment of $476,000,000. By making 1921 a super-avelf, 
year of development the railway managers can perform # , 
same great public service which the French minister of pull, 
works asked of the French railways in 1907. The Free 
railways were requested to submit a three-year program) 
equipment in order that larger orders should be placed 
years of depression and smaller orders in busy years, for  , 
purpose of preventing car famines and car blockades and st 
lizing general industry. / 

The housing shortage moreover, not having Hebel relieves 
1919-20, remains for 1921. ‘The factors which have previ 
ed Sanction seem to be disappearing. , If so, we hay 
great ally here and can rely ‘on the construction indust 
make every effort to go ahead. The great industrial corp 
tions of the country, even after paying war taxes, have shel 
the greatest earnings and surpluses in history. Those 
burdened with large high-priced inventories find themself} 
financially able, as never before in slack times, to modem 
and improve their plants out of surplus. Several have Ii 
time programs mapped out for changes ranging from a 
ough renovation to complete rebuilding on more advantage 
sites. “These changes cannot be easily or cheaply done di 
busy years. ‘a 

iy this constructive pinata is not carried out, immi 


me when. our agricultural and other products can be 
ed abroad by methods advocated by Herbert Hoover 
hers. a 

ustrial and political leaders have a task to perform. The 
are as favorable for the prevention of serious unem- 
nt in 1921 as after the Armistice. We will not drift 


of necessary public and quasi-public works in 1921. 
Orto T. Matirry. 


Act 


N the last year of the war the British people were seized 


by a sudden passion for education. “Two years previously 
| an eminent Oxford man had been made president of the 


deal of conviction and eloquence and it had become ap- 
t that one of the tests of national well-being in the 
matted F e was likely to be the educational level of the people. 
“yo minister in charge of a first class measure was a good- 


H, so complete, extended as that which Mr. Fisher received. 
Nt and a ) 


lured to make would have involved at least a generation 


vel, [fore their effects were likely to be visible. But it afforded 
»)) ple i@ satisfaction that the future should receive consideration 

ntl] the midst of an overwhelming present; and when the 
‘ust essary concessions had been made to backward trade- 


gnists eager for the retention of half-time, and dubious 


nd its way with surprisingly little dissent to the statute 


*K, 


if i : eae : 
yo years have passed since its enactment and it is possible 


an be tested in certain simple but effective ways. It 
ds for its success upon the cooperation of the local au- 
s upon the one hand and of the central exchequer upon 
other. It needs generous schemes from the local authorities 
rants in aid of those schemes from the treasury. It 
S, as a scheme, to be pressed in the atmosphere of a gen- 
‘recognition that nothing matters so profoundly in the na- 
policy as the preparation of the next generation for a 
nd adequate citizenship. 
) tested it must, I think, be admitted that the enthusiasm 
accompanied Mr. Fisher’s accession to office has largely 
down. ‘The amazing adventures of the government in 
a, Mesopotamia and Ireland, have brought us into a 
financial crisis; and the one section of the House of 
nons to which attention is paid by the government is 
which demands economy. We are being told frankly 
nly by national statesmen, but also by the men distin- 
d for their part in local affairs, that with rates more 
oubled and taxes beyond hope of reduction, new 
, especially the Fisher scheme, are an extravagant 
which we are not in a position-to afford. ‘Teachers’ 
must be increased to some extent; for otherwise we 
on the present scale, simply have no teachers at all. 
can be made of a temporary nature to Oxford and 
bridge, pending the report of the Royal Commission. 
ommendations may even be made by a departmental com- 
for an increase in the number of free places in the 
schools. But of definite and tangible progress on 
scale it is difficult for the observer to find 


Se > 
AAod « 


a ate what would probably be the’ official 


‘safe harbor, but we can steer into it by an adequate pro-- 


be sure, it was not a great bill; and the changes it pro- 


vey the prospects in a slightly more critical spirit. The 


~ 


1. Two schemes under the act are actually in operation—at 


Eastbourne and at Rugby; therefore the act is clearly alive. 
Yes; but Eastbourne is a residential suburb which means 
only a small expenditure for so doing; and Rugby is not of 
the first industrial importance. 
three hundred educational authorities and two in three hun- 
dred is not a large proportion. 


2. Some forty authorities have presented schemes to the Board 


There are, moreover, some 


of Education for approval. But there are still these forty to 


bring into operation and this means that 250 have not pre- 


sented schemes at all. And if the present temper of the busi- 1a 


ness man prevails, they will not be asked to press forward 
with their schemes by the board; for the board, like every — 
other department, is subject to the general policy of the goy- 


ernment, and sooner or later the government will tell Mr. 


Fisher to go slowly with his educational policy. 


3. There has been much difficulty about securing suitable ac- 
commodation, especially where new buildings are needed. 
Then let Mr. Fisher persuade his colleague at the Ministry 
of Health to stop luxury building on the one hand and the 

~ erection of cinemas on the other. 
houses for the working class on a priority building list. Un- 
til this is done; to urge building difficulties is largely unreal 
for you have not attempted squarely to meet them. 


4. There is a limit, beyond which rates cannot go, and the rate- 
payer is responsible for the slow progress that is made. But 
/if Mr. Fisher has the unanswerable case which in 1918 he 
told the House of Commons he had, he ought to transcend the 
selfish prejudices of the ratepayers; or, if he believes their 
complaints to be justified let him secure an exchequer grant 
for their relief. This he can easily do by persuading his col- 
leagues in the cabinet to devote the vast sums now expended 
upon imperialistic adventure to the more urgent problems of 
internal reform. A stern face against Mr. Churchill’s Rus- 
‘sian policy, for example, would have saved the country over 
one hundred millions sterling for education. 


5. A great deal has been done for the teachers; and the new 

scales of the Burnham report make their calling far more 
attractive than at any previous time. This is partially true, 
but relative to the increase in the cost of living the Burn- 
ham report does not make the profession of teacher very much 
more attractive than before the war. An investigation of the 
universities would, I think, show that fewer people are pre- 
‘paring for a teacher’s career than at any previous time, and | 
it is axiomatic that ultimately we want no teachers whose 
training is not of university standard. 


Make the schools next to 


What, in fact, I am broadly arguing may be set down in a 


series of very brief hypotheses. j 


(a) In 1918 educational reform was undertaken in order to 
convince the working class that reconstruction was meant seri- 
ously: Mr. Fisher’s appointment seemed a definite guarantee of 
its seriousness. 

(b) Since the act was passed no real measures have been 
taken to secure its full operation. 

(c) The reason for this deliberate neglect is the determina- 
tion of an important part of the Coalition to reduce taxation by 
stopping social reform. Education is here the easiest point of 
departure. : 

(d) The government has acquiesced in this determination. — 
It has sufficient difficulties already on its hands without inyolv- 
ing itself in a struggle against the economy group. 


I believe, therefore, that no real educational progress is to 


be expected from the present administration. Indeed, their — 


temper can be gauged in other ways. ‘The two urgent needs 


of the moment are adult education and the reform of the 


older universities. The government has done nothing for the 


one and its commission to deal with the other is, by its very — 
complexion, pledged to a conservative report; men like R. H. B 


Tawney, Hugh Dalton, Graham Wallas, whose. appointment 
would have been a guarantee that the Conservatives would 
consider the question constructively were not appointed to it. 
Mr. Mansbridge will do his best, but he is a lonely figure on 
the commission. It may be said that the Labor Party has 
done little to press for an educational program adequate to 


our’needs; but this is true of every party. Of distinguished . s 


on in our uae life, ae toe rales < can be described 
as seriously engaged in making the issue plain. 


I am, perhaps, gloomy about the outlook but, after ail 


there is good reason for gloom. It has now become dosemtial 
to recognize that in a civilization so complex as our own, a 
high standard of general education is the effective condition 
of good citizenship. But instruction that is restricted to the 
‘period of adolescence is now no longer adequate; for the un- 
_ derstanding of our political and economic problems involves 
the devotion of our education institutions to the service of the 
people as a whole. What our public life today requires is a 
consistent and widespread idealism; but that must be largely 
impossible if the educational process is to be tacitly abandoned 

- upon the threshold of the gates of knowledge. 
Exactly as in 1870 we made provision for the universal in- 
struction of the child population, so, half a century later, it 
has become not less imperative to make provision for the in- 
struction of the adult population. We have to enforce the 
lesson that the process of education never ceases; that the best 
standards our highest institutions can obtain are the standards 
with which alone we can be satisfied; that the insistence upon 
‘this as the general atmosphere in which public policy must 
moye, is the necessary condition of all our progress. Education, 
so regarded, is of course expensive, but even when the financial 
- burdens of the country are heavy, it is fatal to lose sight of 
its urgency. A well instructed population is the best guaran- 
tee of public well-being. ‘The creation of an alert and eager 
public opinion upon this subject was therefore the first duty 


_. Mr. Fisher had before him; his next was an unflagging de-. 


_yotion to maintaining it. His seeming failure in these regards 
will one day involve a heavy tax upon our future.’ 
_ London. Harotp. J. LAskt. 


N December 14 Hastings H. Hart, director of the 
Department of Child Helping of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, was sixty-nine years old. He hung up the 
receiver after his last telephone call, laid aside, some 
correspondence which included a wireless, switched off the 
electric lights, took a trolley to Grand Central, and an electri- 
ally driven commuters’ train for home; his work finished for 
the day and the year, but by no means for his working life. 
Each one of these instruments he had touched had not been in 
existence when that working life began. What had a social 
worker to show that would at all compare with these achieve- 
ments of inventors and electricians? What had the social 
movement in America to show in three score years and nine 
that would at all compare with mechanical engineering? 

If Dr. Hart had such misgivings his friends had not when 
two hundred of them got together last week in New York 
with Homer Folks in the chair. There was Alexander John- 
son, his senior by five years, but his junior in the presidency 
of the National Conference of Charities and Correction, now 
_ the National Conference of Social Work. Said Mr. Johnson: 
The eaierence was an outgrowth of the storm and stress 
of the Civil War, for such epochs shake people loose. They 
begin to ask-why. They break with conservatism—away from 
_ the methods of their grandfathers. The National Conference 
was organized in 1874 to meet the need of members of the 
‘state boards of charities to get. together and compare notes and 


7 _ these boards had their origin in Massachusetts while the Civil | 
War was on. 


Beginning in 1883 Dr. Hart was for fifteen years the sec- 
retary of such a state board, that of Minnesota, and there 
ere sent to the dinner letters from. Minnesotans telling 
i the advances of those years—ot jails reformed, of revolu- 
ns in the treatment of the insane, the sick, the delinquent, 
charities organized and trained workers brought i in. 

_ Various speakers told of Dr. Hart’s contribution nationally 
to ae a dozen broad fields of social concern. There was Or- 
lan aa secretary of the National Prison Association, 


ice, and the juvenile court; the abolition of strip 
recession of contract labor, the institution of self-governm 
the beginnings of applied psychiatry: and psychology—in | 
the Tise of the new penology and the slow spread of its Pil 
tice in the span of a life time. To these Dr. Hart had gil 
energy and leadership. ‘There was Martha P. Falconer, 
associate in ten full years’ service as superintendent of the. 
nois Children’s Home and Aid Society in the nineties, w 
rational child-placing had to fight and win its ground agai 
the old institutional methods, against medieval laws of | 
denture and against the wholesale dumping by eastern agent 
of trainloads of helpless children in the Middle West. 
was Dr. Bernstein of the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Soci 
to tell of Dr. Hart’s creative part in bringing in the cot 
system to take the place of old time barracks. There 1 
Bernard J. Fagan, chief probation officer of New York 
Judge Adams of Cleveland to tell of the impact of his pers 
ality in helping upset a high pile of tradition when, as secret! 
of a voluntary committee, he penned the first draft of t 
first juvenile court law of ‘Tlinois. At civil law a minor x 
not responsible; but at criminal law a child of tender ye 
was presumed to know the whole complex fabric of the pe} 
statutes and to be guilty or not as charged. [Illinois jails, 
Miss Lathrop had shown, were full of them. ‘The state] fot 
raised the age of Sciniinall responsibility to ten years! W 
not to sixteen? So the new legislation laid down the princi 
that children should not be charged with crimes but with. 
ing in need of the state’s care, and that the state should H 
its wards in the spirit of parerithoad, Simple things (lik 
coil of charged wire) but revolutionary, which have tur 
topsy turvy the heavy handed methods of the past, and mot 
ed for good the lives of unnumbered boys and girls. 
Finally came reviews of Dr. Hart’s work in his pres 
position which he has held for a dozen years and especially 
his service during and since the war to a group of sout 
states where governor after governor has invited him to 
state surveys as a basis for new social policy. Joseph T. 
tin, secretary of the State Board of Charity of Virginia, 
how in nine years his counsel had helped in upbuilding 
onies for the feeble-minded, sanatoria for the tuberculoy 
bureaus of social hygiene, hospitals for cripples and defectiy 
juvenile and domestic relations courts, how it has made a 
the spread of organized social work and visiting nursing. 
Marcus C. Fagg of Florida told of his opportune commissi¢ 
for the gulf states. \ 
At the close of the evening, Dr. Hart himself ee 
ing back beyond his youthful work for the Indians (to wh 
Dr. Charles A. Eastman bore tribute in a letter) or his f 
and only pastorate (to which John M. Glenn referred in: 
viewing the social renaissance of the churches). He went bai 
to his early experience as a book canvasser, when he lear x 
how to go to a man with a proposition nanlne repugnant | 
him and excite his interest; his interest excited, to transmt 
the question from whether he would buy at all to whether | 
would choose between leather or cloth. Here was precio 
craftsmanship to be called into play in dealing with every tr 
from a sheriff to a state legislature and Dr. Hart closed v 
some sayings as racy as Poor Richard ever put in his alman 
Here than was a man vigorous and active at the dosel 
the allotted span whose “‘devil for statistics” has not crowe 
out a big heart nor dammed his life-long penchant for find: 
good in everything and finding practical ways to make it t 
ter. As one of the speakers brought out, Hastings ‘H. Hi 
and Alexander Johnson have personified the human ‘s 
which has leavened the social movement of the last fifty yt 
as it has taken shape i in child caring and penology, in ch 
.and modern ministration to the sick in mind, body and e est 
This explains the ape hope they share that wit to 2 


again. And. ies some, to match ail human inv 
gains of the engineers. hia 


MID the pi pressure of yes oe Fibdfication must be 
¥ shown for the preparation | of a report filling eleven. 
. booklets—1,082 ‘pages—such as has just appeared as 
the output of the Cleveland Hospital and Health 
. What is a survey, and why does Cleveland or any 
need the ey of a ees A pons implies 
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* will be found in he ae ad the’ ae twenty 
‘in this country parties under three hundred detailed 


community ie. “They § are ¢ excerpts a, daiaunity 
brief records of episodes i in the infancy « or maturity 
‘composite patients. 

ical practice is rapidly eis ito: ee examina- 


the rust put in ee to iovide: ee ‘the ek of the city. 
asons for the s survey of Cleveland on ie past year, 


it, are feseis as an 1 attempt, tpeehans the first of its. 
jnake, a ay medical: examination of a presumably 
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for was to include all the people in the metropolitan : area of. 


hundred thousand within the corporate limits of the city, 
oer owner es He car paneuiel to prevent delay 
fond or accident under Ale and as the young > 


ee ree rete aha person, So ) that a and Ae 


growth, natural or by immigration, 
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by City Hos- | 
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The patient came to the investigators with the fee in. fend . 
and said, “Do the best you can with the sum, not only for 
me but for others like me, not for the present alone, but as 
an investment for the future.” Although the service called, 


approximately one million, the cost was carried by the eig 


and the fee was taken from the Community Chest, the an: 
nual voluntary tax of $4 per capita, levied to support all the 
private hospital and relief agencies of the city. Seven cents 
per capita was the fee offered for the survey, and contribu- 
tions | of services from local and national organizations: ‘were 
received to the extent of 1 per cent per capita in addition. 
The survey was started in November, 1919, and completed 
in eight months. Two months were taken in writing the 
report, and three months in completion of publication, the fin- — 
ished volumes appearing during December. 4 
_A survey is a stock-taking, a record of facts, not for his-_ " 
torical or research: purposes primarily, but to permit of ex- 


pression of opinion—a physical examination upon which a. 


diagnosis is made. — The technique of the Cleveland survey _ 
follows in the main the accepted methods in clinical medicine: — 
The family history: Elements, of population, by color, ms 


race, time in life of community when various groups joined 


the family tree. This is perhaps less important in a cosmo- 
politan industrial city of the North than where the Nee ( 


and oriental races occur in large proportion. 


The personal history: Age, growth, rate and constancy ofl; 
size, area, density per 
area—by districts, by races, by decades. ‘The personality of 
the community, able to face the truth with courage, or given 
to attacks of hysteria, panic, fear, or indifference. Vital statis- 
tics constitute the official memory of the city. They were — 
found defective. There is no mention of infections; there are 
high death rates; there have been no published vital erates 
for five years. Birth registration was shown to be only Gel : 
per cent complete. Such files of facts as Sweden has had for 
150 years cannot be had for the last five years for the fifth | 
city of the United States. — y 
The present complaint: Data secured from the organized 
sn oa of medicine, nursing, dentistry, pharmacy; from 
that latest addition to the family | of 
trained servants of the handicapped, the 
social and relief workers; less commonly 
from public officers. Here the survey 
levied upon hospitals, dispensaries, — 
schools, churches, trades associations, — 
labor groups, foreign language colonies. 
For this city, this multi-cellular organ 
ism is not provided with a single vocal 
organ responsive to a single mind, As 
much ingenuity, tact, gentleness ‘mus 


x. 
800 Beds, 
must be pro. 


funds 


winning the confidence of his reticent aad 
suspicious patient. The public aspect of 
; the survey overcame much unwillingless, 
_ for had not the surveyors been asked for, 


if they had come as investigators 


ailment is as much confidential matter in groups as in persons. 
Then ithe physical examination: In the great city of life 
what is the size of the daily city of need? What is the 
organ or function that is more or less out of commission? 
“As several sickness surveys have shown at least 2 per cent 
of a population is at any time in need of medical care. Hence 
"we are not surprised to find 1.9 per cént of the whole popu- 
lation duly cared for as dependents in hospitals and institu- 
tions—orphans, sick, aged, insane, feeble-minded. 

If 75 per cent of all the families receiving relief and assist- 
ance have become dependent because of sickness of the bread- 
winners, and there are no hospital beds to spare for the chronic 
rheumatic, the chronic nephritic, the bedridden paralytic or 

cancer case, because of the dramatic appeal of the operative ap- 

pendicitis, the’ fresh fracture, the industrial burn from the 
smelters, is our great city analy well served? How many 
| beds are needed per 1,000 of population for general medical 
and surgical cases, for orthopedic cases, for maternity, for 
tuberculosis, for acute contagious diseases, for convalescents ? 
_ If Boston has 500 beds for orthopedics and Cleveland less than 
50; if New York has 500 beds for ear, nose, and throat, and 
_. Cleveland 6; if London hospitalizes 80 per cent of its acute 
infectious fevers and Cleveland not more than 30 per cent; if 
' one bed for each tuberculosis death a year is found helpful 
_ elsewhere and Cleveland has one for every two such deaths; if 
iM five beds per 1,000 of population are supplied and used in other 
similar communities and Cleveland has but three such beds 
per 1,000; if one convalescent bed for every 10 beds for acute 
diseases is always kept filled elsewhere and Cleveland has one 
to every 100, would not one expect to find evidences in homes, 
in shops, among Negroes, Jews, in Polish, Italian and Slovak 
colonies, the direct results of the congestion, inadequacy, delay, 
and the penalty in terms of more sickness, delayed recovery, 
earlier death, and greater dependency? 
_ As you look through the streets or down from the roof tops 
or across the river valleys of Cleveland and see the jaundiced 
atmosphere, you can easily explain the failure of evergreen 
plants and trees to survive in the parks and house yards. A 
cloud of dirt that steals an hour of sunlight from every mor- 
ning and evening, maintains moisture, retards -ventilation, 
coats the surface of nose and throat, ane closes windows be- 
cause of its sulphurous smell, may be an evidence of prosperous 
industry, but the burden it puts upon the people simply in 
keeping decently clean of skin and clothes, costs more than they 
spend to support their hospitals. If standards of air cleanliness 
Were as well established and the subject of as much civic pride 
as is the case with water and food, we should not see Cleve- 
‘ land tolerating-a deposit of 1,300 tons of unburned coal dust 
and ash per square mile over the area of greatest population 
density and highest death rates. 
- Only 25 per cent of the registered physicians have privileges 
of study and service in 75 per cent of the beds of the hospitals 
n Cleveland. May we not connect this with the errors of 
agnosis and treatment which come to knowledge in the dis- 
pensaries and in ward cases sent in from the non-staff doctors? 
If one-quarter of the expectant mothers receive the benefit 
of prenatal care and pass through confinement with less than 
the mortality for themselves and their babes that prevails 
ng the rest of the community, shall not the community be 
ised of the deficit and shown where investment in protect- 
education will bring dividends in the most precious of all 
s? If we find thousands of children of school age in em- 


or inquisitors on their own 
initiative, little information would have been vouchsafed, for 
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its ae hazard eo) call upon it to speak its will for tah ( 
dren’s sake? 

Much good, many defects, records of recovery from y 
ills, promise of growth and improvement, are found in yc’ 
communities as in young people, and yet community he 
may well be independent of age or actually improve | 
each decade which makes secure the slowly acquired fe 
ties, habits, and safeguards of its composite life. . 

Our findings from this examination are assembled uz 
headings fairly comparable to the entries under organs 
regions of the physical examination of patients. Ea be 
published as a pamphlet or volume by the Cleveland Hosj 
Council (308 Anisfield Building, Cleveland), which > 
the agent of the community responsible for the survey. (4 
are: 


_ 1. Environment and Sanitation | 

2. Public and Private Health Agencies 

°3. Child Health Services 

4. Tuberculosis 

- 5. Venereal Disease 

6. Mental Diseases and Defects 

7. Industrial Hygiene; Women and Children in Industry 

8. Medical Education and Practice; Medicine, Dentist; 
| Pharmacy zi ‘brig 
9. Nursing 


to. Hospitals and Dispensaries 
tz. Methods of Survey; Bibliography and index 


At present it seems to me that the most | 
that can be brought up against public health administrati 
that treatment (or in other words policy and program) | 
lows habit, superstition, personal whim; instead of reasoné 
presumptive diagnosis based on methodical examination of 
evidence. Rigid standardization of treatment for commut 
ills is even less desirable than routine treatment of individu 
Self-medication is one of the besetting sins of many pu 
spirited private’ health organizations; courage, initiative, 
self-assurance being mistaken for authoritative profession 
vice. One cannot separate the practice of preventive 4 
curative medicine, and the sooner the practitioners of I 
vention follow tne painstaking methods of diagnostic appro 
used by the physician, to the solution of community _ 
the sooner will a common print of view be reached 


as aval or competitors. 


child Tabor rece It is so far from over that the task of 
hild labor reform has just begun. In saying this, the 
estion considered is how much remains to be done rather 
ow long it will take. The following may be reckoned 
bps Ane that have prepared the way for com- 


Fe Nobody believes in child labor—and calls it ‘as that one 

ie advocate or defender of any particular form of child la- 

r denies that it is child labor. 

‘Every state in the union has a child labor law of some sort. 

\< federal law, also, is in operation, though the question of its 
Beorstionality awaits a decision by the Supreme Court. 


se gains are important but unfortunately they have led 
people to the false (and easy ) assumption that child 
or is over. They do not comprise the solution of the child 
or Bohlen. 
Rig t attitudes toward child labor are not enough. Right 
iceptions of the nature and extent of the evil are essential. 
g reat deal of child labor is not commonly recognized as such. 
ver, child labor means many things to many minds, 
ereas it "ought to mean many things to each individual mind. 
e is called for a widespread knowledge of the function 
childhood | in society and of the natural needs of children as 
Ig dren, together with a new reverence for childhood. There 
talled for such a reverence as shall regard growth as its own 
d childhood as its own glory, without measuring every- 
s by adult ideas or in terms of the future adulthood of 
and girls—such a reverence as shall guarantee to every 
his right to have a childhood, and to enjoy it fully, and 
fully efficient in his proper capacity of being | a child. 

on Marquis remarked the other day that “one trouble 
this country is that so many persons think that a matter 
} been settled as soon as a committee is formed and a few 
s are written.” And, he might have added, as soon as 
have been passed. Our child labor laws permit child 
None of them comes up to.all or nearly all the legis- 
e standards which competent and thoughtful opinion now 
necessary for the protection of children against ex- 
ion and mistake. None of them applies to all forms of 
labor, while all of them together leave certain forms 
ely untouched. By reason of omissions, exceptions, and 
tions, children in one state as compared with another, 
ne occupation as compared with another, are denied the 
ial protection of child labor laws. Many of the laws that 
lave are poorly enforced ; and known violators too often 
| hed with warnings, reprimands, or suspended sentences. 
ter laws better enforced—with better machinery for en-. 
sment—are a part of the unfinished task. The problem 
fective enforcement of child labor laws is intimately bound 
with other social and child welfare problems—the school 
lem, the problems of health administration, the recreation 
a the dependency problem, the many social and eco- 
> problems of country life. In a given state adequate 
ement of child labor restrictions and regulations is very 
ze ly dependent, not only on public sentiment as to school 
s and health matters, for instance, but on the adequacy 
machinery of school and health administration. It was 
e and desirable, at the beginning of the reform move- 
to concentrate attention and effort on the more obvious 
es of the practical problem presented by child labor, and 
tpone dealing with the detailed and complex aspects of 
d administration. The latter are, however, today be- 
xy prominent in the work of child babar reform, although 
ill need a effort to hold the gains already achieved. 


~~ 


i INeXt Steps i in Child Labor | 
But what is child labor, and what is the task of child labor i 


No attempt can be made to answer ithese | ques 
Child labor reform has, however, now arriv- _ 


‘tions fully. 


tinuation schools, are only palliative. 


, part,’ 
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reform? 


ed at a point where it is imperative that the earlier popular 


conception of the evil should widen. Child labor is not a mat- 
ter wholly, or even principally, of mines and factories and 
stores. Child labor on the farm or in the streets is as truly — 
child labor as it is in the factory. ‘The psychical effects of 
child labor, the effects on mental health and the personality, 
are quite as much a menace to happiness and efficiency as the 
physical effects. The indirect effects, the deprivations which 


ability of wholesome, abundant play to a normal childhood is 
still to be SU known and truly appreciated. 


Nor can there be an adequate conception of child labor un- | 


less it be regarded, not merely as a matter of what it does to 
some children, but also as a matter of what society ought to do 
for all children. The abolition of child labor is a means to 
an end—the establishment of all the rights of all children. It 


ie 


child labor involves, the loss of gchoaline and loss of play— — 
these must receive their due share of emphasis. “The indispens- “i 


i 
UF iy 


is an essential part of the broader social program for making 


possible and promoting in every way the democracy of child- 
hood—fairness of opportunity in terms of health, play, school- 
ing, happiness, and development. Whether regarded from his 
standpoint or from the standpoint of effects (or hazards), 


child labor is something that, contrary to a notion altogether 


too common, does not end at the fourteenth birthday, but is 


at its worst, in many respects, between. the ages of fourteen _ 


and sixteen. So far as children between these ages dre con- 
cerned, such measures of protection as health supervision of 
working children, vocational guidance and placement, and con- 
‘There are many and 
cogent reasons why children under sixteen should stay in school 
on full time and why they should not go to work. If some of 
these children would be really, or conceivably, better off at 


work, then that is a fault of the schools and ought to be Teed 


ted: 


It cannot be said that child labor is over when every year 


a million boys and girls between the ages of fourteen and six- _ 
teen leave school to go to work. Or when, wherever tenement 


homework is carried on, very young children either participate 
in it or do the housework. Or when as in the District of 
Columbia, hundreds of boys, many of them only six years old, 
are regularly engaged in the selling of newspapers. 
as in the Imperial Valley of California, children four, five, six 
years old, and over, pick cotton from sunrise to sunset daily 
while the schools are in session. 


Or when, 


Child labor can not be said” 


to be over when in only seventeen states is a certificate of 


physical fitness required for the issuance of work permits; or 


when in no state is there systematic and universal supervision — 


of the health of children after they go to work, and in few 
states any attempt whatever at supervision, even on a local 
scale. 


manufacturing, in which, according to the census, but 15 per 
cent of America’s child laborers were engaged in 1910. 


All the notable studies of the reasons why children under 


sixteen leave school to go to work concur in the conclusion 
that the two main reasons are economic pressure and dissatis- 
faction with school. ‘The latter plays the more important 
” we read in the reports of some of these studies. Beta 
schools with stronger holding power, schools as vital as the — 
children themselves, are an important item in the program of 
child labor reform. The work instincts, interests and needs 


of children are neglected in the average school—one cause of 


The federal law has none but age, hour and night-— 
work provisions and applies only to occupations in mining and 


ean 
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side of the shut-in school are a joyous release. Lit 
buccaneers of fortune, they play at life with an ardent 
abandon. : 
Not so with: Rie Out of her child’s eyes he gazes 
at a grubby world with the serious maturity of a wage 
earner, one of the chief props of the famnily. Not hers 
the unfoldine of girlhood with its wonder and mystery. 
‘| For Rose in her nine years has spanned the gap between | 
childhood and the whirling cylinders of industry in the | 
Connecticut town which reared her. 

_ Every noon while other children scamper and romp, 
she hurries home to play a dance with the foot press 
which stands in her home. Like some grim monster, it 
seems to feed on the bloom of youth. 

The foot press clamps a button on to a garter. Clunk 
'—clunk—clunk it sings to the tune of her little feet. 
-Rose’s mother is dead. She and her younger brother live 
_ with her aunt. He and a small cousin slip buttons over 
“arubber ring which goes on before the foot press is done. 
At the end of the hour, Rose hurries back to school 
again. ‘There is the truant officer, you know. But the 
‘machine sings in her brain—clunk—clunk—clunk. Af- 
ter school she is back again—back at those absorbing 
things—the foot press and garters. 
One day a frivolous person asked her, 
| when do you play?” 
“Sometimes on Sundays,” she replied, her eyes ques- 
: tioning such a query. “But she meant neither irony nor 
| humor. “Sometimes on Sundays.” Pa LBs 


“But, Rose, 


} premature school-leaving, which is the reverse side of a pre- 
Mature going-to-work. But that those who leave school for 
4 work are not satisfied in the occupations open to boys and girls 
HRS | Proved. by the enormous child labor overturn. Poverty in 
Bei all of its degrees is the most prolific cause of child labor: not 
absolute destitution, nor abject poverty alone, but near-pover- 
ty, border-line poverty. Fundamentally child labor is an ec- 
onomic problem, and this is as true of rural child labor as of 
urban. Its eventual solution is an economic solution. Poverty 


labor. | ‘Means have been found whereby, through children’s 
scholarships and mothers’ pensions, we can, instead of penaliz- 
g the child for the poverty of his parents, enable him to play 
and to go to school and thus be helped out of poverty. “This 
is democracy. “The poverty exemptions commonly found in 
hild labor laws are out of date. 

The progress of child labor reform is much concerned with 
the substitutes for child labor, particularly suitable schooling, 
itable play, and suitable ork: ‘The establishment of these 
‘substitutes j is both a method and a goal of child labor reform. 
Not an unoccupied but a well occupied childhood is the aim. 
Society, as one of its contributions to its own difficulties, has 
failed to make a serious, constructive attack on the problem 
of children’s work, as distinguished from child labor. That 
is, it has not sufficiently interested itself in discovering what 
work children ought to have and in seeing that it is provided 
asa part of their education. In consequence we have had too 
much child labor and too little children’s work. Child labor 

will not be over until children’s work has taken its place. 

Raymonp G. FuLurr. 


The Child and the Machine 


919. There were additonal Wotifications of an even arater 
i es of accidents causing minor injuries which did not re- 


Cae 


ages were sixteen years and over. 


~the most recent occupation census of Massachusetts repor 


is eradicable, but even while it remains it does not justify child - 


‘children were drawn into the machinery. One girl was se 


or ion ‘of their ‘accidents iresuleed yi ‘in. permanent - 
disability than was true of those reported for workers 
Translated from statis 
summaries to terms of human life, the reports reveal 
thousand instances when irresponsible, sensitive children, 4 ig 
were prematurely employed in serving the needs of the j 
lic, met with mishaps whose consequences varied from ne: 
shock and trifling physical pain to the agonized sufferin 
the children who were permanently mutilated or killeds 

A thousand reports of factory inspectors giving ithe res 
of investigations: of these accidents were copied and tabu | 
by students in the School of Social Work of Simmons (¢ 
lege. It was found that over half, or 579 of the thous 
accidents were due directly to the wage-earning employmi 
of tthe children, and the probability of meeting with many 
the other i injuries is much greater for the working child 't 
for one who spends his time in school or at home. Inabi 
to control machinery or tools was the chief cause of the 
cidents reported, as 216 of the injuries were inflicted by 
machines and 110 by the hand tools with which the. chil 
were at work. Thus nearly one-third of the accidents w 
due to the difficulties which children experience in gain 
control over the new powers given by machinery and 
The awkwardness of children of the adolescent age, part 
larly of the boys, proves that they have not learned to di 
perfectly the activities of their own bodies, so their inabi 
to control fully any additional force is not surprising. 

The boys met’ with accidents more frequently than the a 
they were the victims in three-fourths of the thousand ¢ 
studied. Their injuries were more serious as they suffe 
from over four-fifths of the accidents causing permanent 
ability and from all of those causing death. These dif 
ences between the sexes cannot be explained | by the ex 
of boys in this age group of the wage-earning population 


that only 58 per cent of the workers less than sixteen 
of age were males. 

The natural reaper ines of childhood rather than. 
failure of employers to install safety devices was responsi 
for many of the accidents. The frequency with which the 
juries received were charged to “playing and fooling,” “ 
lessness” or deliberate violation of safety regulations, 
questions about the possibility of making factories safe pli 
of employment for immature and irresponsible young pe 

The mutilating or fatal accidents were caused most 
quently by cutting and punching machines or by elev: 
The former are unsafe for children even when only 
power is used. ‘There were fifty-one cases of accidental ; 
ing of the machines or failure to withdraw hands before 
knife, puncher or staple descended. The elevators hay 
peculiar fascination for boys as fifty of the fifty-six el 
cases reported indicated. 

Safety committees whose activities might be stimulated 
rewards for low accident rates are of peculiar value i in fac 
ries where there is need of continuous instruction and v 
ful care for the protection of irresponsible children. 
tinuous inspection of the clothing of operatives would bi 
important part of their services. Loose ends of hair, dre 

aprons or shirt sleeves were often the means by which : 


ed and two others painfully injured by having the 
wound into the machinery, and there were cases where 
or tattered sleeves were caught when girls or boys were 
ing over or under moving shafts or gears. 

The elaborate regulations by which Masiachinet 
ror have sought to eee the cals which must resul 


uired of sua or were cae ik pee forbidding 
removal of covers to gears or the cleaning of moving 
ery. It is impossible to determine whether these em- 
had discharged fully the duty of instructing and warn- 


| heir young Aout but ay parent must realize that no 
oe: S . 


es may ie eeined to. warchful care in preventing unnec- 
nal ary 3 sex or the children sol be kept in the safe haven 


Lucie Foges, 


The District Columbia 


recidents 


peer i, has pity it back to ithe main com- 
ee favorably, but with the recommendation that special 
r a be granted to boys between the ages of twelve and 
fteen years during the summer vacation period. The meas- 
‘has t the backing of public and private District bodies in- 
ested in child’ welfare. A determined effort is being made 
such agencies in collaboration wth the N bhonal Child 
abor Committee to secure its enactment before the final ad- 
ment of Congress. 
this connection it is interesting to note that the child 
bor clerk reports that there has been an increase in the 
aber of boys selling papers on the streets of Washington 
ut ‘Permits. » There has also ‘been an increase in the. 


* 


ie iasited for ivettyi Both the poverty exemption clause 
id the street trades clause of the law will be improved if the 
rtis-Gard bill is passed. 


- Detroit’ Ss Experiment. 


‘HAT. one step in the solution of the unemployment situ- 
n is the. bringing of men to fill certain jobs now held 
under sixteen years of age is the suggestion which 

from Detroit. Arthur F. Lederle, supervisor of attend- 
of the Board of geinestion. points out that on the thirtieth 


rs of age ‘employed i in ‘that. city. If these children were re- 

school, some of the 1 »105 jobs then created could be 
by men out of employment i in the city. He states further 
Detroi at the Present time leads all other ie cities in 


Weitere: Committee 


school districts to provide funds for keeping children of com- — 
pulsory school age in school. A number of districts in Mich- 
igan have availed themselves of this opportunity. = 
Since November 29 the Welfare Commission of Detroit has” 
been investigating all of the applicants for employment per- — 
mits for children. A comparison between the permits ion yi 
from that time until December 1 5 with those for a similar 
period during 1919 is enlightening: in 1919 there were 59 per- 
mits issued to boys during that period and 32 issued to a 
as contrasted with 21 to boys this year and 12 to girls. Mr. s 
Lederle in commenting upon such a marked decrease says: . 


This would seem to indicate that even if we are unable to 
furnish relief at the present time, the number of permits will 
be decreased because of more careful investigations being made 
by the Welfare Commission. In the past, we have not had 
sufficient workers to make a complete investigation in each of 
these cases, and apparently we allowed a number of children 
to go to work in cases where it was not absolutely necessary. 


He indicates that another rule established by the depareniena? 
may also account for a part of the decrease in the number ee 
permits granted; namely: that in case any member of a family — 
is unemployed because he cannot get a job the application of a 
child for a work permit will not be considered. The depart- 
ment has taken the stand that “where an eighteen year old 
child is temporarily out of employment, it is his duty to take 
‘the job that is offered to his fifteen year old brother, even 
though it may be at a lower salary and not the type of work 
that he particularly desires.” 

In 1917-1918 permits were granted by the Board of Educa- 
tion to 1,318 boys and 955 girls; in 1918-1919 to 1,010 boys — 
and 716 girls; in 1919-1920 to 939 boys and 635 girls. thus _ 
indicating a continued decrease. 


Why Children Work 


a aa following states report a decrease in child labor: 
Alabama, Kentucky, Maine, Missouri, New Jersey, South 
Carolina, Weashineton, West Virginia and Florida. The Dis- — 
trict of Columbia also reports a decrease. Connecticut, IIli- 
nois (Chicago), Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, Min: Me 
nesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New York (New York 
city and Buffalo), Pennsylvania (Wilkes-Barre), Texas, 
_ Wisconsin, Vermont and Oklahoma report an increase. 
Causes for the increase in child labor, where there is much © 
‘increase, are varied. High wages, high prices and poverty — 
range themselves, however, among the chief causes. In Chi- 
cago, for instance, in one school district, 70 per cent of the 
children received an initial wage of $10. a week or over last 5 
summer. The director of the Vocational Guidance and Em- — 
ployment Certificate Bureau calls attention to the fact that 
the average wage of $11.65 a week for the group was the 
average adult wage ten years ago. In Louisiana, it is reporte 
that “by far the larger number give as a reason the high cos 
of living. A few have admitted they were going to work be 
cause of the higher pay they could get now, and in some in 
stances during the recent strikes children gave as a reason’ fo 
applying for work that their fathers were on strike.” 


the present, it is illuminating to test concrete industrial pro- 
posals by the criteria of whatever general principles are 
‘available. Prof. Felix Frankfurter of the Harvard Law 
School has done this in a lucid statement made at the recent 
meeting of the Federal Council of Churches at Boston. Mr. 
Frankfurter said: 


“While it is true, as a great judge has said, that general 
principles do not decide complicated cases, it is also true that 
the intensity with which we believe in general princples does 
make a difference in actual decisions. If the fact that the end 
of life is the fulfillment of every individual were consciously 


kept i in mind in industry, then I think in the practical applica- 


tions we should make decidedly different decisions. 


“There has been a fight for many years for the acceptance 
of a minimum wage, and yet, strange as it may seem at this 
moment, an effort to invalidate legislation guaranteeing the 

minimum wage to women and children employed in industry is 
being fought through the courts of the United States on the 
_ ground, forsooth, that it is a deprivation of life, liberty and 
property without due process of law. One would suppose that 
It was a principle not to be contested that if human life is to 
be applied in industry, if human energy is to be spent in the 
industrial process, then the condition precedent to this employ- 
ment is that each human life should have enough to keep body 
and soul together. Man lives not by bread alone, but he can- 
not live without it. ‘The problem does not rest by merely say- 
ing, ‘Of course, there should be a minimum wage.’ The moral 
problem can now be translated scientifically by various instru- 
ments of statistical precision. ‘There is enough data by which 
_ we know: how much it takes to keep human life on a decent 
level of civilized American standards. There must be no com- 
_ promising with that standard if we are worthy of the name 
of American civilization. But all along the line, sometimes cov- 
_ ert and sometimes open, efforts are being Ria to bring down 
the standard of wages on the assumption that the great mass 
' of workers have been profiteers as the result of the war. Un- 
a doubtedly individual cases of excessive wages are to be found, 
but it is the testimony of economists that in 1914 the wage 
i level was not what it should have been if particularly the great 
_ mass of women workers and of unskilled workers were to at- 
tain that moral and intellectual stature which is the prerequi- 
‘site in any civilized democracy. ‘Therefore, the question of re- 
ducing wages is not merely a question of determining how 


‘the increase in the wage level is such as to be commensurate 
with a decent standard of livelihood. 


_ “The same issue arises as to the hours of work. The fun- 
_ damental question is not the number of hours but the variety 
and range of experience crowded into those hours. ‘That is a 
_ fact not to be determined by argument or to be established pri- 
marily by a scientific determination. It is often said that com- 
mon knowledge shows this and that. One ventures to say 
from some study of the records that in these matters common 
knowledge is all too often common error. We do know that 
so long as there are still 150,000 workers in the steel mills 
_ working twelve hours a day, a condition exists which ought 
_ to be intolerable to every man who calls himself a Christian, or 
who. calls himself an American. Beyond the eight-hour day, 
ecision must await demonstration. ‘The fundamental question 
cannot be answered merely by asking what will give most pro- 
duction. Production, of course, we must have. There must 
oods enough to go around in order to provide the good 


- Industrial Principles. 


N a period of readjustment, not to say reaction, such as is” 


- out of work by a wave of the hand, because there is over 


' Everybody: the operators, the public and the men least of 


much increase there has been since 1914, but rather whether | 


_ is the spirit in which they may be solved. Industry is a joi 


life. But we must decide as a matter of social policy whi 
we want a civilization in which the hours of work are sd 
as to leave sufficient freshriess of body and mind and spit i. 
enable men to discharge their duties and their opportuniti 
men—as religious men and political men. ‘That cann 
answered merely by asking how many hours will yield 
largest production. Such a decision must be made after si 
tific determination in which all parties are represented it 
der that the decision may have the weight that comes / 
consent and representation of all those who are affected. 

“Possibly the most grievous of all industrial problems i ig 
lack of continuity of employment. A year ago, there 
labor shortage and underproduction. ‘Today people are thr! 


duction. ‘Translate that-into the lives of women and child 
of those dependent upon the workers in the clothing indu 
and the textile industry and the rubber industry and the a’ 
mobile industry and any of the other various industries wl 
are either shut down or working part time. Not until| 
consciously recognize our responsibility for working out wy, 
and means by which the lives of workers will not be haur 
by the specter of insecurity will we have discharged our m« 
responsibility to the industrial system. It can be done. It. 
been done. Last year, the coal industry struck. We for 
then, that men worked in the pits on an average of from ' 
to 200 days out of a possible 300 working days a year. 
do not know when they are to be laid off. ‘Their wives ¢ 

not make family budgets with any foresight. Who is to blan 


because they least control the situation. Fortunately, un} 
Mr. Hoover’s management, engineers are grappling with t| 
problem. 


al say it has been done: In Boston, a shoe concern Sai 
with it successfully a few years ago. When the late Willi) 
H, McElwain became the head of a shoe concern, he fou 
that shoe making was a seasonal occupation for about a hi! 
dred days of the year. He put his mind and the minds | 
engineers to work on the devising of an industrial scheme fre 
the middle man and distributor down to the retailer in or 
that the mills might be kept going all the year round. A si 
ilar thing was done by another Boston manufacturer, Hen 
Dennison, who dealt with a particularly violent case df s 
sonal occupation—the making of Christmas cards and the li 
He handled even that problem in a way that enabled his 
to run the year round. No one who has seen theWest,the oe 
fields and the lumber yards, can have anything but a shudde 
ing sense of sadness at the phenomenon created by migratoi 
labor, a phenomenon due entirely to intermittency of emple 
ment or insecurity of employment. That problem will 
solved just as soon as there is recognized the fact that it 
be solved and that all are to blame for it and therefore char, 
with its solution. 


“All these questions—wages, hours, insecurity and gen 
conditions of employment—come back fundamentally to wh 


enterprise for the service of the community. In it are 
volved the lives and interests of the outside public, of the 
who supply the capital, of those who manage the business, . 
those who toil in its production. Therefore, when Walker - 
Hines said, as he left the office of the United States Railwz 
Administration, that in some form, ways must be devised 
representing the outside public, the investors, technicians, mai 
agement, and labor, in the actual running of railroads,, Iv 


unless we lant purselves not a eae not hesit- 
- generously and unequivocably on the fact that trade 
re essential social institutions under the modern sys- 
| of industrial life. Once we recognize the validity of 
le unions, we can charge them with responsibility. Once 
relieve them as they are not now relieved, from fighting 
e, the minds of their leaders can turn to more con- 
ve paths than at present when they are fighting attacks 
hem and resisting charges of illegitimacy. 

attack upon trade unions under the slogan of ‘the 
hop, the attack which Bishop McConnell says really 
elled against collective bargaining, is based upon the 
of freedom of contract. In so far as it is based upon 
aim that it is American, it is anti-American, because 
anism means freedom to dispose of life, of talents, 
bottom—freedom of contract. A very great judge, 


g Newer ina given epatravers which is the ae 
equisite to the doctrine of freedom of contract? 

iat is the fundamental difficulty ? In each ease, it is an 
e of the other fellow’s point of view, an ignorance 


.. It is the function of the church permeating every 

d corner of this country to create that atmosphere of 
| will without which these problems cannot be solved. I 
pit, the good life is one. It must be the same on week 
$ as on Sundays. What the church is doing in these mat- 
a create the conditions for the attainment of the good 
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n Encouraging. Conference 


state, miners aa a operators have come lb for 
rpose of negotiating an agreement in the Georges Creek 
pper Potomac fields of Maryland, according to a state- 
published in the United Mine Workers Journal. John 
lite, former international president of the miners’ or- 
ation, was in charge of the negotiations for the inter- 
nal union. ‘The miners prepared a draft of an extensive 
ent through which wages and working conditions 


e relations between the union and the operators is. par- 
rly interesting at this time, when, in addition”to the 
read conflict in the industrial. field, the long drawn out 
es in the West Virginia and Alabama coal fields con- 
to add their quotas to the sum of industrial strife. 


‘he New Position of Women 


yed i in the prosecution of the war by women workers 
erican industry and the permanent results thus ac- 
hed has been made by the Women’s Bureau of the 
‘States Department of Labor. The study was initiated 
ry Van Kleeck, the first director of the bureau, and 
‘ied on by Mary Anderson, the present director. Because 
niggardly policy of Congress with reference to the 
n’s Bureau, funds for the study were contributed by the 
fomen’s Christian Association. This organization 
ested in the project by Mary’ McDowell of Chicago 
‘national need for information concerning the 
‘the war on the economic position of women and con- 
nt industrial outlook for women. 
snerally that women performed unusual and 
t Ww during the war. The Women’s Bureau has 
etail precisely what was achieved. .The work done 
varied with the craft and the process. In some 


aan barried the heaviest burden. Thus for 


Meannot ai Mies i 


ily following from a failure to deal with the other - 


‘grenades: 


it be peacefully regulated. The possibility of establishing 


- wage earners in the industries listed. 


N exceedingly interesting cembe to record the Rane 


‘PROPORTION OF WOMEN ON LABOR FORCE OF LEADING | 
WAR AGENT AND IMPLEMENT INDUSTRIES BEFORE, DUR: | |) 
ING, AND AFTER THE W. 

SEE RMAS RAPIDE MUR A 


Women per 1,000 wage earners. | 


2 [3 

ua. BS 

Industry 1 Cals ne 

ut De 
be 3 a 
~~ he . 
+ o leo |] os] a 
aa 4 x a = 
We a a a 
= = < = 


Iron and steel and their products..... 


| 
2933 | 61 95. | 94. 
Lumber and its manufactures......... 21): 40, 46 94 68 
Cars, steam and electric railroad, and } i 
railroad repair shops ......... 2 29 55 16 
Stone, clay, and glass products.. 59 | 115 | 155 | 154 
Leather and its finished products...... 304 | 307 | 330 | 263 
Chemicals and allied products......... 79 98 | 142 85 
Metal and metal products, other than 
droreand steal. wot sul fav. seud seca s 150 | 148 | 149 |°178 | 191 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts| 18 21 44 | 114 43 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 
SMPDIMCS! fatsiia ssialeitiosicivletAcicems ciewe( a0e | L75: | oid | 2a iuaaee 
Rubber goods .. - 205 | 187 | 277 | 354 | 116 
Carriages, wagons, and mater 15 SSE, 45 2 
Agricultural implements 10 18 15 43 37 
Musical instruments 77 81 | 165 | 260 | 246 
| Shipbuilding, including boat-building. 2 1 6 Vi 2 
OPHICALCOOUS le Wi ierelioiaee cl Maralive iain ibys 265 | 154 | 327 | 371) 251 
Motion picture and photographic ap- 
paratus and supplies .-............. 278 | 277 | 303 | 351 | 347 
Instruments, scientific and professional | 156 | 152 | 145 { 171 | 135 
Motor cycles, bicycles, and parts...... 20 | 77 66 | 98 91 
Airplanes, seaplanes, and parts........ 5 36 | 155 | 186 88 
Pac 
DOtal aaron srrclsletk ial stcintarsiateraies : 65 77 | 106 | 139 { 100 


1 Industries are arranged in order of importance according to the. 
Census of Manufacturers, 1914. nt 


2 “After first draft’ indicates a period 7 to 8 months after the first 
Hae in February-March, 1918; ‘‘after second draft’’ refers to a period 
4 to 5 months after the second draft in October- November, 1918; and 
1919 refers to August, 1919, 9 months after the signing of the ar- 
mistice. 


ole Benedict Crowell, former assistant secretary of war, 
is quoted as saying in connection with the discussion of hand 


“In the production of this item 19 of every 20 
workers were women. In fact no other item in the entire 
ordnance field was produced so exclusively by women. In- 
cidentally at no time during the war was there a strike in any 
grenade factory.” War obviously is no longer exclusively 
men’s business if in fact it could ever have been truthfully so 
defined. 

A bird’s-eye view of the extent to which war industries 
were carried on by women is given in the accompanying table. 

These figures not only show the very great increase in the 
numbers of women employed during the war but they also 
indicate how much of a permanent change was thereby ef- 
fected. In 1914, 65 women were included in every 1,000 
In August, 1919, nine 
months after the Armistice, the proportion of women was 100 
in the 1,000. Women furthermore not only entered new in- 


‘dustries but they left old ones. The proportion of women in 


the traditional woman-employing industries became less. “The 

entrance of men affected wages and enabled the women who 
remained to obtain higher earnings. The general shift trans- 
ferred women into skilled processes from which previously — 
they had been excluded. 

It is not possible to refer to all the important data which 
has been assembled on this subject by the Women’s Bureau. — 
Suffice it to say that the material thus made available is of — 
great importance to all those interested in the problems which — 


center around women in industry. Nor is it worth while to 


pursue in detail the attempts made to estimate the permanent — 
changes which will result. These cannot be known until the 
present industrial depression has passed. 
Bureau should be given a fund to make another similar study 
in connection with the new census of manufactures. 


passing comments of those responsible for the inquiry. Thus — 
it is said: 
It is-noteworthy, however, that in the list of occupations in 


which women have taken the place of men,:-state legislation was 
found to debar women from only two occupations—in coremak- 


The Women’s — a 


It is a 
helpful, however, for the present to attend to some of the 


& 


| ing cee i a Yeo eaten ‘the’ maximum Height ‘to be lifted is 
designated and in the Sper AHO: of ‘grinding: and» polishing — 
machines. 


~The differences between the laws of different states as the . 


maximum weight which women employed in coremaking may 
lift shows that we have as yet no scientific basis for accurate 
determination on this point. Ohio and Pennsylvania set a limit 
of 15 pounds as compared with 25 pounds in New York and 
“40 pounds in Massachusetts. Scientific tests are needed as a 
basis for such legislation. 

The prohibition of the employment of women on grinding 
and polishing machines is different in character since it has 
been proved to be possible to have a device which will draw off | 
the dust so that the operator will not breathe it... the danger 
to the lungs is as great for men as for women.... In the 
‘interest of the health of both men and women safeguards 
against industrial diseases should be more effectively demanded. 


In that last paragraph lies the suggestion of the right policy 
toward future industrial legislation. During the last year or 
two attempts have been made to destroy the protection ac- 
corded women. ‘These reactionary efforts have sought sanc- 
“tion in a false doctrine of equality. What is required is an 
equality of protection, not an equality of danger. Progress 
will not be. attained by tearing down those forms of public 
control which have already been built up. Advance lies not 


in the direction of exposing women to new dangers but rather 
of according to men the same kinds of safeguards which 


women and children now to some extent possess. The Wo- 


men’s Bureau directs attention to a question which will have 


ako W. 


more and more importance during the years immediately 


1 ee, 


Coal Mine Fatalities in 1920 


MARKED decrease in the number of fatal accidents in 
the coal mining industry was recorded in 1920, accord- 


a to a preliminary report made by W. W. Adams, statis- 
‘tician of the United States Bureau of Mines. The report says: 


Based upon monthly reports received by the bureau from the 


|. various state mine inspectors covering the first eleven months of 
_ the year, 1,983 men lost their lives in 1920 as compared with 
"2,146 during the corresponding period of 1919, a decrease of 


163 fatalities, or about 7.6 per cent. This reduction in the num- 


ber of lives lost is especially gratifying because it was accom- - 


panied by an increase of over 16 per cent in the output of coal. 
_ According to preliminary figures published by the United States 


ah Geological Survey, the production of coal from January to Nov- 


ember, inclusive, was approximately 585,000,000 tons in 1920, 

while for the same period of 1919 the output was 501,000,000 
tons. Thus the number of lives lost for each million tons of 
- coal produced was 3.39 in 1920 as compared with 4.28 in 1919. 


_ The most notable decrease is in the number of fatalities due 
‘to explosives. This class of accidents showed a reduction of 
87 fatalities, or 44.2 per cent, as compared with the previous 
_year. Accidents due to gas and coal dust explosions showed a 

if Becneaee of 34 fatalities, or 19.3 per cent. There was a reduc- | 


COAL MINE FATALITIES, BY MONTHS 
1919-1920 


1919 
183 
160 
171 
189 
185 
295 


1920 
199 
153 
174 
157 
167 
212 
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196 
185 
188 


190 
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the smallest, nevertheless cote reduced i in si 


is sent to Siberia or wherever there is a supply of food on har 
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31 ities or 25.4 per cent in miscellane 

erground. Practically no change occurred in the number 


accidents due to falls of roof and coal. A slight’ increase 
noted in accidents caused by electricity. Haulage accide’ 
- above ground showed a decrease of 16 fatalities, or 19.3 

cent. 1) 
During 1920 there were seven mine disasters in each of whi) 
five or more men were killed, resulting in the death of 49 mx 
as compared with nine similar disasters in 1919 causing ti) 
death of 201 men. 


‘Data for the first eleven months of the year as far as ; 
information is at present available is summarized in the acco 
panying table. All’ of the figures for 1920 are preliminary al 
subject to revision when final neperre from the state inspecto q 
are received. i 


A Factory in Perrogea 


[NTERESTING facts regarding the present situation 
one of\the large manufacturing plants in Petrograd.’ 

recently given in an interview with Dr. Maria Goldwas 
who during the last two years has been serving as physicia 
the Putilofsky factory. ‘Dr. Goldwasser left Petrograd | 
November 4, arriving in this country on November 209. 


The Putilofsky factory is one of the three largest in Pet 
grad, manufacturing locomotives, armored cars, guns a 
machinery of all kinds. Before the war 12,000 were employ 
in this establishment, this number increasing to 26,000 duri 
the war. At present, however, there are only from 4,000 
5,000. The proportion of men and women is about equi 
women doing most of the unskilled labor. The three-shi 
plan is employed throughout the works. i 


All of the employes are members of the Union ae Metalli: 
—the largest union in Petrograd. ‘The management of the 
tory is in the hands of the zavodsky (factory) committee whigy 
consists of representatives elected by the workmen themsely 
from each department. All complaints are brought befe 
this committee. A director appointed by the government | 
however, the official head of the factory, his concern beir 
solely with production. ‘a 


The factory is not only the place where ibaa are ' 
ployed, but also it is a factor in the attempt to improve li 
conditions which at best are wretched. Every workman, 
example, has the right to demand a suitable place for hims 
and his family to live. The zavodsky committee provides # 
home; it also attempts to provide the workman with food. 
this purpose a special purchasing committee from the factor 


| 
: 
=H 
i 


ee 


A standing fund to cover the expenses of the purchasing ce 
mittee is provided by the government. Food thus cel 
the committee is sold to the workmen at a low cost, and t 
money is turned into the standing fund. 


Children of twelve and over are permitted to work as mé a 
sengers, but only on condition that they continue their schox 
ing until the age of eighteen ; for these evening schools ate 
vided. Kindergartens and middle schools are provided fo 
the children of the workers. In the summer all the childre 
are sent to the children’s colonies. 4 


There is a large hospital in the factory, whe existed 
in the time of the czar, but which then was not so well orgat 
ized as it is today. Here workmen are given first aid in ca 
of accidents, and treated for diseases of all kinds. In fact. 
only the workers, but also the various members of their fan 
ilies are eligible for hospital care. Forty doctors are toda 
employed in the factory hospital. Medical care and medicint 
are free to the patient. Reduction in the frequency and : 
ousness of accidents is an interesting result to be noted 
the introduction of the eight-hour shift. Whereas in the 
of the czar the surgical department, which handled all 
dent cases, was the largest in the hospital, it is now, whi ( 


portance. s eae et 


cy iyi is little aersool Bad ee even 
those most closely affected by it. Perhaps a glimpse 
‘of the results secured from a psychological survey made 
these schools in New York city will serve to throw 
this seagee BO 


Eitesice) 3 in the ae continuation schools of students, 
d sixteen years of age, who left the public schools 
graduation. In 1921 and 1922 the school authorities 
nd this enrollment to include those boys and girls, 
en years. old, who went to work before they finished 
ublic school training. In succeeding years, more and 


hool by law will be included in the enrollment of 
hools. In 1925, the full extent of the law will be 
ce ation and all the boys and girls, less than eighteen 
of age, who have left school, must return for continu- 
‘school work. The New York city school authorities, 
yre, selected this year, for their first group of continu- 
‘school students, those who represent the lowest grade 


. Buns 


iy have jurisdiction. It is ‘of such a group as this that 
esent psychological survey has been made. 
e pupils who attended thé ten sessions of the New 


“Otis intelligence test.? 
mined and their degree of mental development studied. 
bed above, these boys and girls represent the youngest 
s of the community. They are children fifteen and 
years of age who were allowed to drop their school 
nd go into industry when they reached the seventh 
_ They are all employed but are required to leave 
work to ao to Schoct for a four-hour session each 


results ns he Epeholigieal test show that tie group, 


From boys and girls of 


‘fall ate Goa A i the United States Army class- 
. tat group to “which belonged the majority of the 
Such pupils as the latter, if given 
ntive and opportunity, might readily meet the require- 
of college and university courses. 

distribution of such a range of mental Hevelopiient: i is 
owever, uniform throughout the group. Of the 768 
5, or 6 per cent, were in the afore-mentioned Group 
r 2.5 per cent, were of superior adult intelli- 
but 53). or 6. .7 per cent, were of average mental 
ty. The remaining 90.2 per cent of the group had intelli- 
e below that of the normal child of the same age. In fact, 
the ees age = the ‘Broup averaged fifteen years 


ae Book esters 
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and has "teen corre- 


though a child of fifteen may apply, he need not be advanced 


average ability. School appeals to these students, and they are 
re of the students ‘who are required to attend continu-— 


s and girls over whom the continuation schoo] will ul- | 


y continuation school during one week were given 
‘There were 768 students thus 


ae to be in ‘so many respects homogeneous, has a 


enrollment in the 
school system. Where there classes are provided, the retarded ; 
pupils are taught some form of hand work. The majority of 


gent enough to meet the demands of the regular aad 


ity 
junior workers have Hide more than two-thirds of the learn- 
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ee Ast these children had only reached the peat! 
grade by their fifteenth birthday. Having an average “mental — 

age’’ of eleven years and one month, they belonged as a group 
to the sixth grade. The law requires that a student of fifteen 
years of age need only be enrolled in a 7A class before he may 
leave school. ‘The mentality of the seventh grade is therefore 
mot necessary for the working paper applicant; so that, al- 


beyond an eleven year old mentality. 

It is of interest to note how few boys and girls of average 
mental ability left school to go to work from the seventh and 
eighth grades. A common criticism of large city school sys- 
tems is that they are fitted to meet the needs of students of 


apt to continue with their training until they craduare from \ 
the public schools at least. Under such a system, the students 
who are noticeably Poor are apt to be sacrificed. ‘This may ac- 
count for the surprising number of students of superior mental 
ability who are found in the continuation school. Although 
unusually bright, they have fallen below in their school work; 
possibly because the demands of the school were not sufficiently 
‘great to be interesting to them. The backward and retarded 
students are practically bound to be sacrificed, being forced 
out by the school through its own inadequacy to meet their 
needs. ‘These boys and girls have dropped back two or three — 
times during the course of their public school training. They 
have found themselves classed with groups of students two or 
three years younger than themselves, and such a distinction in 


_ age during the growing period is often.a source of much sensi- - 


tiveness and unhappiness. ‘They have also had to cope with © 
school subjects hardly within their mental grasp. Moreover, — 
being retarded mentally, they have found that they needed 
much longer to learn the required lessons than their more 
youthful competitors. School ‘consequently could not have 
been enjoyable to them and they left it as soon as opportunity 
afforded. It is not necessary to search for economic reasons for 
this rush of young workers into industry. 

The facts are these: the pupils attending the New. York 


‘city continuation school today are the youngest workers in in- 


dustry, who have had tthe least school training. ‘They are sup- 
posed to be boys and girls of a fifteen and sixteen year old de- 
velopment, while in reality they are children of a mentality — 
several years below this age. Moreover, these boys and girls _ 
have entered industry without any special training. In some’ — 
schools, they could have chosen to stay in school two years 

more, and could have taken a prevocational course which 
would have introduced them to the various trades which they — 
were likely to encounter in business. But, as they had found . 
themselves so ill-fitted to meet school requirements, they were __ 
not tempted to stay in school longer than they were forced to. 
A large proportion of these students could have qualified for — 
“Special classes” already organized in the | 


the present group of the continuation school pupils, however, 
who are a brighter group, would not qualify for such classes; 
while at the same time they have shown themselves not intelli- 
school course of training. my 

Not only are these boys and girls, with their retarded men i 
tal development, entering an industrial world untrained | to 
meet its specialized demands, but their outlook is even less 
bright. With a medium intelligence quotient of 69.5, these 
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“ing capacity of the average boy and girl of the same age. This 

means that they will probably require one-third more time to 

learn a specific task than the average untrained worker, and 

their skill will thereby be necessarily limited. They then 
gradually take their place in the community as those who can 
accomplish jobs requiring not too complex or varied actions, 
_ which can be easily learned. 

‘The importance of a continuation school is apparent, espe- 
cally for the group of students enrolled during the present 
year. It keeps in touch with these junior workers and attempts 
‘to guide them through the difficulties necessarily arising from 
- their contact with the industrial world. The last report of 
- the Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of 

Labor shows that 2.4 per cent of the boys and girls who leave 
school before graduation give up their first position within 
three months; while over a half leave within the first nine 
months. This indicates the role which the continuation school 
can play in helping its pupils to understand different fields of 
industry, to select the kind of work they prefer, and to secure 
jobs for which they are best suited. It can also point out 
_and supervise methods of training, either in night schools or in 
apprenticeships. Gradually a new constructive point of view 
“toward work can be developed, more skill can be gradually ac- 
quired, and the youthful employe can plan for a relatively 
adequate future. 

_. The continuation school may also prove of great assistance 
és 40 the industrial world. By giving suitable vocational and 
educational guidance to its pupils, the school can to some ex- 
tent reduce the labor turnover of junior employes. It can op- 
-erate with employers in striving to introduce better methods 
of training young workers within the industry itself. It can 
-also aid in seeing that suitable courses are introduced into night 
_ schools, so that every opportunity can be given these young 
employes to turn out better work. 

_ The assistance rendered the parents by the continuation 
school is also of importance. Aside from the guidance which 
their boys and girls receive, parents appreciate also the refuge 
of the school during periods of unemployment, as one of the 
provisions of the continuation school law is that pupils should 
attend these schools regularly when they are out of work. The 
report of the Children’s Bureau quoted above also states that 
the average amount of unemployment for the boy between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen years is two months and eighteen 
for the girl, two months and twenty-one days. As in- 
uals who are mentally backward or defective are apt to 
more suggestible and hence taken advantage of in a com- 


ing periods of unemployment is of the greatest importance. 
By the use of psychological tests in public schools, the group 
students who are likely to fall behind in their work and 
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Se lly drop out of school at the first posable: moment | 
be detected very early in their educational career. This mip 
it possible for courses in special training to be introduced 
the school curriculum prior to the seventh grade. Where s 

courses exist, they can be open to those students who do 
seem to be able to meet the requirements of a purely ver 
training. With the introduction of trade courses, the bz 
ward children can receive some special training before en 
ing the field of industry. Now that the requirement for: 
tendance in the continuation school has been raised to eight 
years, the supervision of a longer course of training is p Ossi 
which will result in the development of much more skill a 
special lines. Psychologists, who have made careful studied 
delinquency, claim that mental deficiency is less likely to I 
to delinquency if the individual is equipped with well forn}, 
habits of skill and regularity. If such is the case, the sch} 
can best serve its backward children by providing them y 
sufficient training to make them skilled in at least one line} 
work. Since such training has not yet been provided by 4 
schools, and since the schools tend to force out of their ju 
diction their least trained children, the community shou 
rightly offer its most helpless competitors in the industr 
world as much guidance as possible. The continuation sc 0 
therefore, proves a first step in meeting this important oblig 
tion. 
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Labor Education 


6 eee are two important matters to be considered 
the problem of labor education. The first is that of € | 
people to be reached. ‘They are workers—men and ‘wom 
who spend all day in labor, generally hard and not partice | 
ly pleasurable. At the end of the day they are tired, menté | 
and physically. ‘They need recreation and amusement; and 
is only a small minority that possesses the initiative, curic 
and. will-power to seek education, particularly ss seri¢ 
lines. ; 
But even this group cannot in the nature of the case, g 
too much time to education. No matter how serious mi 
they may be, they are impelled to gratify the demands of 
social instinct. ‘They also must have recreation and amu 
ment. Hence, even those who are most eager for learnif 
can devote but one or two evenings a week to serious s 
Out of this situation arises the logical answer to the se 
question: What kind of education should be given to 
ers? 
Art, science and literature are birthrights ¥ the late 
as much as economics; labor education should be hin 
than human education: But it is obvious that 2 


t worth to the worker, the answer is not difficult to 
The outstanding industrial fact today is that workers 
nize for protection and to improve their condition. In 
‘course of many years of hard experience they discovered 
vithout industrial organization, without economic power, 
helpless against the might of the owners of capital. 
heir unions they have found the means of achieving their 
. These are of many kinds. At 6ne end, it is merely 
ter hours and higher wages. At the other end, it is ab- 
te control of industry. Between the two there are all 
4 intermediate purposes. But no matter what their ul- 
_ ite goal, workers know that it will be achieved only when 
NG |r have power. 

uch being the case, it seems clear that the most important 
Tp of education for workers is that which will help them 
t to achieve their particular aims. If the worker has time 


ain other kinds of education. © 
cretely speaking, workers wish to change the ‘present 
ic conditions. Some wish to change them but to a 
_ degree; others more radically; others, still more so. 
to do this, they must have a very clear idea of three 
first, the nature of the institutions which they wish 
ange or abolish; second, the nature of the institutions 
wish to establish; and third, the methods with which 
n make the change successfully and effectively. 
is analysis practically furnishes a curriculum for labor 
tion. To understand ithe nature of existing institutions, 
‘cetilrkers must know social and industrial history, applied 
SDS IpOmics and kindred subjects. To understand the nature 
ee institutions-to-be, workers should analyze the programs of 
I Stucl ; 
th Mistruction. To know which methods are suitable for their 
“0 eposes, workers should study the history of trade-unionism, 
te | methods employed by workets now and formerly, here 
then ‘elsewhere, the causes of their successes and failures, and 
ni ier similar matters. 
T lere are additional subjects of great importance. Ability 
ise oral and written language properly is essential if work- 
' are to express themselves effectively. Applied psychology 
erstanding of the ways in which human beings behave 
ielpful to those who wish to get others to behave in a cer- 
way. Familiarity with the interpretation of social prob- 
by great poets, novelists and dramatists, is valuable and 
ing. These departments. of study , form an important 
of workers’ education. 
it must not be understood from the foregoing that there is 
al need of acquainting workers with other fields of knowl- 
It:is merely a problem of relative importance, and the 
ion must be based not on sentiment, but on actual con- 
Romanticism in labor ducation must give way to 
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In its educational work, the International Ladies’ Garment 
rkers’ Union has attempted to translate the foregoing prin- 
les into organized action. It reaches several thousand peo- 
through its educational activities. It has made arrange- 
with theaters and musical organizations like-the Na- 
Symphony Society for reduced prices of admission to 
embers. It arranges concerts and social gatherings for 
ps of members. But most important of all, the union 
ablished seven “unity centers” in New York city, where 
two thousand men and women workers receive instruc- 
t . English, hygiene and physical training from teachers 
ened by the Board of Education and the Board of Health, 
here workers ey take two lessons weekly, from instruc- 


he main question therefore, of see of knowledge _ 


eisure, he should by all means be given opportunities to - 


rincipal aaodern movements for social and economic re- | 


These centers form the backbone of the educational system 
of the I. L. G. W. U., and are supplemented by the Workers’ 


ngag be ae 1 LGW Ges “One je pie weekly” so 
ns is devoted to the study of labor and unionism or ap- 
economics, and the other to the study of applied psycholo- F 
: gy, or literature. © 


University, which conducts advanced classes in labor and 


unionism, applied economics, applied psychology, social me 
Heetature and public speaking. 

The classes are for the most part small, and consist of seri- 
ous minded workers who, it is hoped, will gain the informa- 
tion and training which will enable them to be of use to 


general. In these classes students can get into intimate touch 


with ithe teacher; the consequent intensive discussion makes 


themselves, their fellow workers and the labor movement in — 


the student think for himself and enables him to solve the ae 


problems which are raised by the teacher or the class. 


The following statement contained in the announcement of ; 
the Educational Department of the I. L. G. W. U. for 1920- 


1921, expresses its aims and hopes: 

The work of the Educational Department of the I. L. G. W. 
U. is based on a conviction that the aims and aspirations of 
the workers can be realized only through their own efforts in 
the economic and educational fields. While organization gives 
them power, education gives them the ability to use their power — 
intelligently and effectively. 

The courses offered by the Educational Department are 
planned to accomplish this aim. While some of them are in- 
tended to satisfy the intellectual and the emotional needs of 
workers, the main emphasis is laid on those which meet their 
practical needs. The problems of the labor movement are 
analyzed and clarified by the study of general principles un- 
derlying them. In this way, it is hoped to train fresh energy, 
new experience and power to be put at the service of the in- 
ternational and of the entire labor movement of America, and 
thus can our members be trained to achieve their purposes, 
with the ultimate goal of living a full, rich and happy life. 

ALEXANDER FICHANDLER. 


A New Type of Survey 


N three separate occasions, in June, in September and in 

December, Dr. Henry R. Linville, a teacher in the Ja- 
maica High School, New York city, made application to the 
Board of Education for one year’s leave of absence without 
pay, for the purpose of undertaking a study of educational con- 
ditions in New York city. Each of these requests was refused, 
no reasons for the refusal being given. Accordingly, on De- 
cember 21, Dr. Linville resigned his position in the school sys- 
tem, and will devote the year 1921 to a “‘scientific investiga- 
tion of the administrative and teaching conditions in the pub- 
lic schools of the City of New York.” Dr. Linville is first 
vice-president of the American Federation of Teachers and 


editor of the American Teacher, the official organ of the fed- 


eration. He is also president of the local union of the feder- 
ation in New York city, a group of teachers so thoroughly _ 
committed to progressive study of educational affairs that they _ 
have undertaken to finance for a term of years the proposed 
investigations of their president. 
undertaking such a study of education is exceptional. 


the school buildings the factors emphasized in the administra- 
tion of the system and the actual teaching situation. He will 
also study “the quality of our ideals in relation to the ideals 
nection he will undertake to determine 
our teachers.” 
of democratic Citizenship, will give us 


fundamental changes” in our educational programs. ‘These 
statements may account for the refusal of the board to grant 


Dr. Linville’s equipment for 
Among 
other questions he will investigate the physical conditions of 


f 
iat) 


“the sources of the © 
moral, the social, the civic and the professional inspiration of | 
He assumes that such studies, by closely com- 
paring the product and output of the schools with the demands _ 
“important leads for | 


the required leave of absence. dnd 


Such development is of more than local or temporary | sige wa 


* 
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of the prevailing schools of educational thought.” In this con- 


i. 


a . 


‘ 


where. 


- But in this case, the support of the work will be met by the 


' teachers themselves—that is by the Teachers’ Union. The 
labor of collecting the data will be performed by committees 
_ of the teachers. The examination of the data and the formu- 
__ lation of conclusions, including the working out of plans for 
educational reorganization in the interest of more effective ef- 
_ fort toward meeting the social responsibilities of the schools, 
will be supervised by qualified men and women among the 
teachers themselves. The whole program will be organized 
_ and directed by Dr. Linville. 
_. Why should such a proposal raise troubled doubts in the 


ie minds of good citizens and members of school boards? Should 


teachers be interested in their work? Should they devote some 


af of their leisure and ‘‘excess profits” to the support of such in-” 


terest in their work? Should the teacher in the school room be 
_ interested in educational administration? Should teachers and 
_ sub-principals take critical attitudes toward their institutional 
_ superiors? Can it be possible that the ideals which actually 
dominate the work of any particular educational system may 
be undesirable, belated, autocratic, mediaeval? And, if so, 


_ should teachers in the class rooms become conscious of this fact. 


4 and undertake to study it and understand it and “do some- 
_ thing about it?” Doctors get together for the purpose of dis- 


“cussing the problems of their profession. But, it must be re- 


‘membered, the doctor is not largely institutionalized, and his 
discussions do not seriously impinge upon the conduct of any 


of those institutions which are “the hope of the country.” Even. 


_teachers are encouraged to get together for the purpose of pass- 


ing resolutions setting forth the glory of their profession and 


the high values of a good education. 
But there does seem to be something ominous in the fact 
hat a group of teachers have actually become interested in 
heir work—that is to say, in the conditions under which they 
vork, and are undertaking to study those conditions and to 
ender a report upon them—“including possible plans for the 
Teorganization of the school system for effective work to meet 
our social responsibility.” Such an undertaking means, un- 
doubtedly, that teachers are rebelling against the social tradi- 
tion that makes them “public servants,” and are undertaking 
make themselves members of the community and of an in- 
telligent profession. 


ing both teachers and the public to the institutional defeots of 
our education. As one result of this awakening, educational 
psychology has tended in the past ten years to develop in the 
‘a 


direction of intelligence tests and the working out of standards 


of achievement. But such developments are distinctly institu- 
tional ; and while they have undoubtedly done much good, they 
are at present tending to institutionalize and dehumanize edu- 


cation more and more. Under any circumstances, institution- 


-alism lays a heavier hand upon the school than upon any other 
of our social organizations. Hence, in the school, as in no 


i 


other institution “eternal vigilance is the pric eof liberty.” 


other institution “eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 


ditions of the system or from the newer intellectualisms of edu- 
cational psychology, some genuinely humanizing factors must 


ms of the present. There is little hope that boards of educa- 
tion will ever consent to finance investigations of such prob- 
lems as “‘the quality of our educational ideale” or “‘the sources 
f the moral, social, civic and professional inspiration of our 
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undertake such an investigation. But nothing else will be) 
to save American education from the morass of instituti¢ 


Without these elements education itself might better 


' merger is only for the purpose of social community work, 


_ square miles ‘surrounding the village of Frederic. This is. 
_ be called the Union Free High School. The principal cou: 


tutionalizing character, whether these come from the old tra- 


be developed if our schools are to be saved from the scholasti-- 


or research are usually ne 
be g but a genuine love oj 
acy and of freedom has either the vision or the will} 


ism into which it is indubitably sinking. Educational ‘“‘st| 
manship” is altogether looking the other way—toward nati 
systems, standardized intellects, expurgated knowledges | 
all the other evidences of a culture that is rapidly moving 
ward a Kultur. Institutionalism in education is the ete 
foe of democracy. Democracy must fight for its very’ 
against the complacencies, the stupidities, the ignorances | 
the insidious intentions of institutonalism. De ee 
Hence, the democratc forces of education all over the ccf: 
try may well be happy in the creative enthusiasms of this My 
York adventure. Here is a suggestion to teachers’ unions | 
rywhere. Such unions are made up for the most part of t 
members‘of the teaching force of any city who expect to © 
teaching their life work and who want to see it made a worl 
intelligent and self-supporting social profession. A fi 
against tyranny is not a sufficient motive. They must havi. 
greatly creative program, a share in the ordering of educatic 
conditions, a chance to feel that their own intelligences | 
continually at grips with the traditional and complacent 1a 
stupid aspects of community and school life. If teachers jp: 
deprived of these motives, they cease to be human beir! 
per 
from the earth, for without them it ceases to signify for | 
lives of children. No more hopeful development has ever | 
peared in American education than the determination of} 
teachers to become fundamentally intelligent upon the vari 
problems of their own profession, and its institutional co 


tions. | . J. K. 


Community Boundaries 
Tt HE boundaries of taxing districts are by no means iden), 
fh 5 1 A . has Pacha. | 
~ cal with the boundaries of community spirit. This is wh) 
the Wisconsin legislators must’ have been thinking when ¢] 
provided by law for the creation of a new taxing body wilh 7 
as it were, voluntary boundaries. Large rural areas frequent\} 
feel left out of the more metropolitan doings of the urban sey: 
tions of their counties, but have not the public funds for ¢ 
acquiring of recreation centers, parks and so forth. U. d 
this law, if three counties come together at their corners, 
instance, and these three counties feel out of joint, taxation 
speaking, with the rest of their own territories, they may f 
a taxing merger of themselves. ‘The money raised by 


does not affect the amounts raised for governmental purp 0s: 
by the conventional’ taxing districts. The purpose of this a 
was to make the community halls, which were planned in map 
cases to be the memorials for soldiers, true centers of co 
munal feeling and to arrange for their support by peoplip 
whose social interests were identical. One of the most inte 

esting products of the law, however, is the rural high sch 
which is to be erected by a new taxing distri¢t of seventy-c 


will contain English, history, economics and simple math 
matics, but these will-be only the background for the prom 
nently featured studies of agriculture and domestic scie 
There are many township high schools in the state. The vy 
lage of Milltown and the village of Milton Junction hi 
such schools in which agricultural courses are accente 
Graduates of the course will ‘be acceptable to the univer: 
but the community wants a school which will give an ag 
tural slant to education, designed to make the farm inter 
to the farm’s children. ; Be 
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Wilfrid nae Dodd, ‘Mead & Co. 246 pp. Price, $2.00; by 
f the Survey, Sar 5, 

uthor of Man’s Unconscious CouBict’ and The Child’s Un- 
jus Mind has in his latest” book, Man’s Unconscious Passion, 
A an interesting study of the unconscious element in love 
e intensely significant role it plays. not only in the determi- 


of the success or failure of marriage, but in the whole field 
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adation, has always been one of the most baffling and 
£ social. problems. — Dr. Lay gives a searching analysis of 
actors involved in what he terms the complete erotic integra- 
ssential to the highest and sanest realization of love, the 
ledge of the process of attaining which is indisputably a neces- 
requisite to any constructive babdting of Me numerous 
ns of the love instinct. 

ly the theory here outlined | is that- no love can be purely 
| om even in its seemingly most degraded manifestations, since 
; expresses the strivings of the individual to Seein the 
love, the components of which are conscious and unconscious 
plus affection. Conscious passion is defined as “that por- 
‘the emotions connected with the love ee of which the 
r woman is fully aware,” and affection as “arising from, the 
s of the earliest dawn of life, directed primarily on the 
, but afterward capable of being transferred to all, persons 
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ious passion, the analysis of eich. is the real subject Res 
the book, it is not so easy ‘to summarize. 
. of the unconscious passion is first described as a sort of 
cular “set” of both voluntary and involuntary muscles, de- 
ni ined by a disposition of cells in the brain and nerves, and in- 
: setly on verbal and other ideas which integrate them. The con- 
. f the unconscious passion is largely repressed material con- 
with the reproductive instinct which does not function in 


; of man and woman), but nevertheless exercises a most ex- 
and dynamic influence on human behavior. The love in- 
analyzed further is revealed to consist of four component 


body 1 
f 4 1. The muscle instinct; 2 Coan anaioened 3. Exhibition- 
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ver-emphasized Bericnis is most. Uiaipubtant jin order that 
1 may be brought into consciousness, and correlated with what is 


docbeneal ae ana individual is the one who is pre- 
by some repression from becoming aware of the undeveloped 
£ some one or more elements of the unconscious passion, An 
vii development here is earally, going to cause a lack of 


even n more polite source of danger in its far reaching 
the individual and society than the unbalanced develop- 
of th unconscious passion is, according, to Dr. Lay, its fixa- 
n on on ‘object early i in life, thus rendering the individual’s emo- 
eit and unadaptable, dominated by this one ideal to 


ified in the ideal and iy would-be successor—can have ex- 


same qualit re Ld 
most | common perce of early fixation tig unconscious passion, 


b | much of the book is s, devoted to 


The physical sub- 


ious life except symbolically (except in the most intimate re-_ 


the first case as. the “Oedipus,” in the 


spread immorality which, with its consequence of disease — 


erenrt case disastrously, since no two human beings— 


day eran minds; such minds can be developed by nothing 


the basis of many neuroses which have previously resisted al 


ist in insane hospitals of Massachusetts. 


THE LIBERAL COLLEGE f 


to find the mother image or “imago” in the woman “who has rs ‘ 
some respects the complaisance and accessibility of the mother as 
she was known to the man when he was a boy. She is the mother 
with the incest» barrier removed, while his wife is the mother. with, 
the incest barrier present.” The interpretation of the condition re 
sulting in the emotional life of woman from a fixed imago explain 


analysis, and also shows that a married woman who is incapable on 
this account of making the proper transference of her unconscious — 
passion to her husband is in practically the same situation as the 
Prostitute who directs her conscious passion at will but bigan has. 
no control over her unconscious passion. i 

Dr. Lay’s book is written in a most readable and interesting ; 
‘style and should make a great appeal to all those interested, pro-_ 
fessionally or otherwise, in this dominant and important Aho of 
individual human life and its relation to the tissue of the whole 
social organism. S. W. Swirr. 


A THOUSAND FACES ‘ 
By Florence Thompson and George W. Galvin. Four Seas Co. 

308 pp. Price, $2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.15. 

This book presents a lurid picture of conditions purported to ex- 
The subject matter is pre- 
sented in the form of fiction. The authors may'have taken ad- 
vantage of this literary form in order to get over to the public 
their ideas of the prevailing bad conditions supposed to exist in these 


institutions, but it is without doubt a much exaggerated picture. 


The first portion of the book depicts the life of a boy genius who, 
living in the sheltered home of an invalid father—an impractical © 


‘inventor—finally makes a model of promise, to produce which would 


require large capital. The model is demonstrated to the father’s 
physician, who shrewdly recognizes an opportunity to retrench his 
own dwindling finances. A scheme of the physician and his hench- 
men finally lands the young genius in a state hospital at “Allen- 
dale.” This furnishes the background of the story. Then follows 


‘a detailed description of the atrocities occuring within the institu- 
tion as seen by the patient, the nurse and the reporter. 


As a re- 
sult of these revelations, an investigation is instituted which leads 
to a partial rectification of the flagrant wrongs. 

The introduction of several incidents in the lives of the various 
characters tends to divert interest from the plot and weaken the 
force of the book, both as fiction and propaganda. From the point 
of view of propaganda the impressions given by the book are in 
the first place contradicted by the laws of committment in Massa- 
chusetts, for these laws are such that unjust or illegal committment 
of patients is virtually impossible. Second, the overcrowded condi- 
tions existing in the state hospitals practically preclude the pro- _ 
longed detention of patients capable of reinstatement in the com- — 
munity. And lastly, every case of sudden death becomes a medico- 
legal one, on which a postmortem is performed by the pathologist — 
employed by the Massachusetts Commission on Mental Disease, with © 
the advice of the medical examiner’ of the district. The report is, 
made separately by the institution and by the pathologist. 

The book has the fault of many works of propaganda disguised — 


in the form of fiction—the disguise is easily penetrated, and | the ny 


incidents as a whole appear to be overdrawn. 
os Marion E, KENWORTHY, M. D 


By Alexander Meijklejohn. Marshall Jones and Co. 172 PP. 
Price, $2.50; by mail of the Survey, $2.65. nae 
“For a man and for his fellows it is well that a man have a onde 
mind, if possible an excellent or even a distinguished mind.” In 
these terms President Meiklejohn sets forth the ultimate justification 
of the liberal college, in the preface to this the first of the pro- 
jected Amherst books. The development of such. minds cannot be 
left.to chance, In the light of the world’s experience we can def- 
initely assert that nothing but “liberal studies” can assure the 
velopment of such minds; and nothing but the proper organizatio 
of such studies—that is, the “liberal college’— assures the exist- — 
ence of conditions under which such studies can be undertaken 
seriously, continuously and consecutively. The world needs free, 


“studies”; such studies can be protected from the hostility of the 
world’s practical demands and from the trivial, sentimental and ir- 
rational demands of their own professed friends only by the most 

continuous efforts. The liberal college is that organized center 
where minds that have promise gather for the purpose of becoming 
good, if possible excellent or even distinguished. 

_ Dr. Meiklejohn’s discussion maintains a high level practically 
throughout the book. He meets many of the criticisms that have 
been brought against the college and liberal education. He admits 
that there are some things “the liberal college is not.” But he 
insists that there are other things which the liberal college is to 
the exclusion of every other sort of human institution—“a place 
where a boy, forgetting all else, may set forth on the enterprise of 
‘learning . . . the young man may become aware of the thinking 
of his people, may perceive what knowledge is, and has been and 
may be... .” He insists upon the intellectual character of the lib- 
eral school: ‘The college is primarily not a place of the body, nor 

of the feelings, nor even of the will; it is, first of all, a place of 
the mind.” 

- The liberal college does not prepare men for the production of 
the goods of life, it “bakes no bread.” It should, however, “inform 
our people how the goods of life should be shared and how they 
should be used. These are the two fundamental aims of liberal 
teachings.” And of these two, the second is more important than 
‘the first. The business of the liberal college is to “gather up the 

elements of life, moral, aesthetic, religious, political, industrial, so- 


' to make a single thing, a meaning, a scheme of life, an interpreta- 
tion of what men are and may become. Just that and nothing else 
is what the liberal college intends to do,” 


In order to do these things, the college must be free: “An insti- 
tution that is not intelleetually free is not a college, whatever else 
it may be.” In-working out these free ideals, the college curri- 
culum will need complete reorganization; the young student must 
be initiated into college life in a more serious fashion; “student 
activities” must be related more effectively to the main issue of 
uy college; definite attention must be given to the development of 
“thinking power,” and the “mind,” that elusive something which 
modern psychology has so largely discredited if not completely lost, 
has a real place in the liberal college and must be trained. 
It would be easy, and pleasant, to point out how all this runs 
counter to much of the theory and practice of college life and 
' work today. It would be easy, though not so pleasant. to show 
that some of the fundamental implications with each the author 
supports his insistence on the “intellectual career” come from his 
‘hopes rather than from the realities of student life, whether the 
students be undergraduates or members of the faculties. But in the 
' midst of endless amounts of drivel about college life—“the golden 
haze of student days,” it were little less than a crime if this book 
‘should fail a very wide reading and sympathetic understanding, 
‘The days of college boasting are past. If the college is to convince 
the world that it can teach men to think, it must show that it can 
ie do some real thinking about its own structure and functions. This 
book is evidence that the liberal college is beginning to think about 
itself. The college that shall live, not by its traditions but by its 
critical intelligence, will set a new chapter in the history not alone 
of education but of civilization. JosepH K. Harr. 


THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY AND ITS RELATION TO LIFE 
By A. G. Tansley. Dodd, Mead & Co. 283 pp. Price, $4.00; by 
mail of the SuRVEY, $4.25. 

One of the outstanding merits of analytic psychology lies in the 
impetus it has furnished for the elimination of the rigid dividing 
lines between the so-called normal and the abnormal in mental 
functioning. The evidence is irresistible that the mental mechanisms 
of the neurotic and the insane reflect merely exaggerations and 
-perversities of activities that characterize normal mentation. They 
are not to be understood as new creations requiring, for a proper 
_ understanding and management, novel principles of approach. More- 
_ over, analytic psychology, in demonstrating the purposive nature of 


~ innate Wy saBicting tendencies in the pursuit of ends, street pre- 
disposes him to these conflicts. It is, therefore, not surprising that 


but serious intellectual effort in the orderly ranges of “liberal 


“output of books on psychoanalysis. 
ject will do well to allow himself to be guided by the cli 


cial, and bring them together so that men may understand them... ~ 


this. popular ae in he alee Tee the iid pr 0c 
The serious student of th 


since ultimately psychoanalytic theory has to justify itself i 
nection with clinical practice. 

The author of the present book has succeeded in presen 
clear statement of the nature and tendencies of the new psyc 
and has furnished some very suggestive hints for a clearer 
standing of the place of instinct in human nature and 
Particularly interesting is his discussion of the “universal comp) 
of the ego, herd, and sex which result from the play of expe 
upon the primary instincts. The book is on the whole free} 
those pathological exaggerations which characterize so many | 
productions of so-called psychoanalysts and deserves the att 
of those interested in the subject. 


~BERNARD GLU 


REPRESSED EMOTIONS 
By Isador H. Coriat. | Brentano’s. 
mail of the Survey $2.15. 


Defining emotional repression as “the defense of conscious 
ing from mental processes which are painful” the author go 
to-explain the nature of repression, its relation to the uncons 
the part it plays in mental disorders and the manner in wh 
may be treated through psychoanalysis. He gives a very 
description of the unconscious, emphasizing its importance il 
light of the new psychology, and states that it “originated not 
in the childhood of man but in the childhood of the world,’! 
that in it “is condensed and capitulated the cultural history of jj 
kind.” The process of psychoanalysis is clearly outlined, any 
value, not only in the treatment of neuroses, but also for th 
sight it furnishes into certain character defects, is pointed out. 
author lays special stress on the fact that psychoanalysis is lai} 
educational since it serves to further the development of char 
“Psychoanalysis teaches how to meet one’s problems without 
from them on one hand in repression, or by embracing and 
uring them in unhealthy fantasies,” 

His chapters on Repressed Emotions in Literature and A 
Tale from the Unconscious are highly interesting. On the 
the book is very well written, avoiding terminology which n 
confuse the lay reader, and while it contains nothing especially 
it does help to clarify one’s ideas on the subject and is well 
reading. 


213 pp. Price, $2/od 


June J. Josry} 

DEMOCRACY AND IDEALS 
By John Erskine. George H. Doran Co. 
by mail of the Survey, $1.65. 


The envisaging of a new America is an old practice in v 
predispositions determine results. The dramatist alive to its po 
dreams of America as a vast melting pot, while the chauvinist 
America martially battling to supremacy among the nations. 
John Erskine is none of these. He is a professor who co 
America an opportunity for the application of intelligence. 
country may be moulded any way we choose. The problem 
decide which ends are most advantageous, most conducive te 
mocracy and a full life, and then find the means to realize t 
With this prefatory remark, the author sets out to examine poss 
ends—he calls them ideals, distinguished from Utopias in that t 
attainment is not confined to a remote future—and available me 

The range of his subject matter and his professional bent 
sufficiently indicated by the titles of the papers,which make up 
book: Democracy and Ideals, American Character, French i 
and American, Society as a University, Universal Training for 
tional Service, University Leadership. All are addresses deli 
here or abroad during the past year. They are happily written 
are frequently stimulating, but their neglect of social undercu 
—economic and psychological, which determine the applicatic 
Eis tligence, and are not deflected by it—mars their value. 

‘ Navy W. WIENS 


DYNAMIC AMERICANISM ‘ 
By Arnold’ Bennett Hall. Bobbs Merrill Co. 
$1.50; by mail of the Survey, $1.60. 

There is a sameness in most books about Americanisi 
is probably due to the fact that Americanism implies de 
and so professional Americanizers are victims of pig tende 


152 pp. Price, 


335 PP. 


ome. 


ners” leather, as the proper material Hor the building. 
fall would seem to have the same tendency. He is an 
‘Therefore, he feels that education is the element that 
stressed. If he interprets life in terms of the classroom, 
least enlarges the classroom so that it includes a larger por- 
the outside world than most pedagogues claim as their 
; He feels that government should be taught, and further- 
hat it should be taught in a way which will give real civic 
Pimsibility to the pupil. He makes very constructive suggestions 
“the method of teaching and its application. He believes that 
lasis should be laid upon those activities of local government 
h touch the pupil’s life most intimately and directly. He 
d begin with the small community before discussing the 
ty, the state, and the federal government. He has found the 
t ir of local history a valuable aid. Like the French he has dis- 
red: that love for le pays is necessary for love of la patrie. 
ay be that the nomadic quality in American life—that pioneer 
which has kept us from sending down roots—is one rea- 
why we do not respond as we should to the higher needs of 
Mational life. / 


nd gon th 


ect our best gifts and to keep out ignoble and base motives, 
lwe do not need wond or iron or leather. We should remem- 
a very the ancient king of Sparta who said that the walls of his city 
tance iy | men. Professor Hall is right in laying so much stress upon 
ated gt | cal for that is what develops men. 
world? / JosrpH F. Goutp. 
0 K Z ‘ x 
al ; b voice OF THE NEGRO 
for the | Robert T. Kerlin. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
fed out th mail of the Survey, $2.70. 
is s lijjofessor Kerlin has hit on. an original and i ahuable eae! 
i cumhas taken the ideas expressed by the Negro in his press on 
ithout reaction to the world war, riots, lynchings, labor unionism and 
aid Abst of other subjects; and presented them in a compendious 
e. After going through the book, the reader begins to realize 
nd A ie trong is the Negro’s feeling on race prejudice. The excerpts 
1 the lita do not all rank equally in weight of thought or of 
vbich atic. But they are symptomatic and in that respect the com- 
cially is invaluable since it points the finger of warning. If in- 
well _of appointing a committee of a hundred and more to in- 
ate the wrongs of Ireland we should establish a commission 
. | avestigate honestly and diligently the causes underlying this 
site of fire and bitterness, a great and overshadowing dis- 
ice § i be peaceably turned aside. 


he author strikes a true note when he says: 


eg who would honestly know the Negro must read his 
i ‘It is in them’ the Negro speaks out with freedom, 
th Eincerinn: with justice to himself, for there he speaks as 
Negro to Negroes, and he is aware that the white people 
) not so much as know of the existence of his papers. 


| the main the white American makes no attempt to get the 
ng psychology—of his black compatriot. The result is 
| as complete a misunderstanding and mystification as though 
two had nothing common in nativity, culture or ideals. The 
te of ahe Nata constitutes a step toward remedying this. 
JessteE FAuseT. 


a 


y William McDougall. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
j.00 5 by mail of the Survey $5.30. 

Then Professor McDougall’s Introduction to Social Psychology 
ed some ten years ago, it ushered in an epoch in the study 
chology and the understanding of human conduct. While not 
ing set forth in that book has stood the test of criticism, yet 
tribution was so valuable that students have long been look- 
ard to another volume by the same author in the same field. 
ook has now appeared. It must be confessed that it does not 
:pectations. It may be that expectations were too high. But 
8 more likely that the author has failed to carry out the im- 
The fact is that this book 


418 pp. Price 


“There 
| preparation: 


188 PP. abd $2.50; | 


author’s own. goss That is to say, : a good feat more is said 
the external characteristics of the alleged minds of groups — 


than about the internal structure of such minds and the modes of — 
- their functioning. The book is well worth reading, but the student 


will look in vain for any considerable contribution or pain 


“suggestion, 


One practical suggestion, however, attracts the author coat a mo-— 
meént. On page 139 he re-suggests the most important fact that cam 


. engage the attention of students and statesmen today: 


It is not sufficient for the historian and the political philos- 
opher to be willing to recognize the mental factors in the 
‘phenomena with which he deals. It is necessary to recognize 
that these factors are of overwhelming importance and that — 
they cannot be satisfactorily dealt with by aid of the obscure 
and confused psychological concepts of popular thought and 
speech. We must recognize these political problems for what 
they are—namely, psychological through and through, and only 
to be attacked with some hope of success if we call to our aid 
all that psychological science can give us. This conclusion: 
cannot fail to be unpalatable to very many workers in this 
field; for it implies that equipment for such work demands some — 
additional years of preparation, But, it may be fairly asked, 
if the medical man must devote six years to intensive study of 
the human body before he is permitted to practice upon it, and 
even then without any scientific knowledge of the human mind, 
should he who would practice upon the body politic, in which 
not merely the bodies but the minds of men interact in the most 
subtle fashion, prepare himself for his exalted task by an even 
more extended course of study? 


The world needs books applying these principles to. continuously 
widening ranges of fields of industry, politics, morality, education, 
religion. Professor McDougall can be of real service in advancing 
the frontiers of psychology into these fields. But he has done very 
little in. that direction in this book. 

JosepH K: Hart. 


KENTUCKY SUPERSTITIONS 


By Daniel L. Thomas and Lucy B. Thomas. Princeton University 
Press. 334 pp. Price, $3.00; by mail of the Survey, $3.10. 


The title of this volume is somewhat misleading. The super- 
stitions it contains are scarcely more characteristic of Kentucky 
than they are of other states in the Southland. They are the in- 
herited property of the Anglo-American wherever you find him and 
‘he is found throughout the South. But the authors have done an 
excellent piece of work by collecting and classifying with great 
patience and care the current superstitious beliefs found almost 
everywhere in this region. They are kept alive mostly by the un- 
lettered folk, but many who are acquainted with college halls are 
not entirely free from them. Ancient and modern love signs, 
weather signs, good luck signs, bad luck signs, cures, wishes, dreams, 
beliefs about ghosts, witches, hoodoos, haunted houses, and a great 
variety of other things are brought together and arranged in a 
very readable form. There are altogether 3,954 superstitions listed. 
An excellent index adds to the value of the volume. : 

The book contains little that is new to students of folklore. But 


' it was not compiled in a library. The authors gathered the ma- 


terial fresh from the field, a fact which greatly enhances its value 
in the estimation of those who wish to inform themselves on the 
current non-religious beliefs of the Anglo-Saxon in America. 
Joun F, Smiru. 
Berea College. : 


SHADOW SHAPES 


By Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Price, $2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.20. 


Miss Sergeant, while on a professional visit to the front as cor- 
respondent for the New Republic, was accidentally injured by the 
explosion of a hand grenade, and consequently spent many months 
in French hospitals. While there she made use of her ability to 
form vivid impressions of conditions and people about which she 
wrote, diary-fashion, pleasingly and with estimable intellectual 
interpretation. Through contact with her nurses and doctors and 
many distinguished visitors—statesmen, journalists and war work- 
ers—she got a many-sided view of France in war, during the 
Armistice and at the Peace Conference. From the chatterings of — 
the hospital scrub woman to the long exposé of the staff surgeon 
on world ‘politics, Shadow Shapes affords an interesting inkling of 
what people of all kinds and degress are thinking of life and of © 
the war in particular. 


237 PP: 


EsrHer B. Moses. 
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|| HEALTH PROBLEM 
E 

ATHEL On BURNHAM, M.D. 


Health Service, Adantie Division, American Red Cross; 
_ Attending Surgeon, Volunteer Hospital, New York City; 
Lt.-Col. M. O. R. C1; Member N. Y. Academy of 


” Medicine. 
ni Price $1.60 


Cloth I 50 pages 


For all who are interested in the advance- 
- ment of national health and public wel- 
fare, this little book offers, in condensed 
4 form, an outline of some of the most 
3 important movements for the improve- 
ment of national health and practical 
_ methods for obtaining it. The author has 
| had a broad experience in the field and 

_ presents his subject simply for the public 
{| health official, the public health student, 
ae the nurse and the layman. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


alae Publishers 
Why, 64-66 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ae: Employment Managers, Labor Executives and all interested in 

“A PLAN FOR AVERTING INDUSTRIAL STRIFE.” 

Send today for your copy of a pamphlet by |” 
SCOVILLE HAMLIN 

Hann) i 66 Broadway 

Price Five’ Cents. 


CONFERENCES 


RURAL HEALTH. AND HOMES 


HE health center bill introduced at the last session of the 
New York State Legislature was discussed at a recent con- 
ference of organizations and agencies engaged in rural social 
ork throughout the state.. Dr. Herman M. Biggs, state health 
: commissioner, said the provisions of that bill dealt with diagnosis 
and treatment rather than prevention but gave reasons why its 
passage would be ‘of great benefit to the public health in rural as. 
well as in urban areas. Suggestions to amend \the bill in such a 
‘way as to make it practicable for rural health work were invited ; 

one such suggestion being to provide, instead of a center for gach 
county, one to serve each given unit of population of say 50,000, 
or to. provide for sub-centers in large counties. It was reported 
that the state Medical Association was opposed to the bill while 
the American Medical Association was in favor of the principle 
of ‘such legislation, since under the present law, county officials 
annot organize health centers even where sentiment exists for 
eir establishment. Further discussion made it apparent that the 
opposition of the local health officers in the state stood most in 
le way of the passage of such a law. It was pointed out that 
the state aid for whole-time salaries for county medical officers 
, perhaps, the most urgent need. Incidentally it came out that 
death rate in the rural counties of New York is higher than 
lat in the most congested sections of New York ¢ity. Methods 
promote public interest in the health center bill were discussed. 

‘ At another session of the conference, the work of the Children’s 


NEW YORK CITY 


on education; 
lected and detective children; outdoor and home relier and | 
tion of laws. 
brought out: 


joint action as occasion demands, 


to reach the results in which all the organizations. are intere 


need to be initiated. 


learn the consequence for itself by brutal processes of the trial- a 


The commission is Ciasniales) cious seven comm 
labor; health; delinquent children; dependent, 


In the aiucson the following were the chief I 


( 


A centralized county Syste of child care orhieh would | 
| away with justices of the peace and overseers of the P 
handling children’s cases in the rural districts; 
The means of acquainting the people as to the commissiq) 
‘work and desirable results to be obtained through it; 
_. The desirability of raising the age from 16 to 18 in all ch 
caring laws; 
The necessity for officials responsible for child care to r 
“ognize a continuing sense of responsibility for children, 
the developing of possibilities of oversight of the children wi 
in the home over a long period of time; ; i 
The importance of law revision being considered in terms. 
rural districts rather than of the larger cities of the state, 
At the last session of. the conference, a permanent council o: 
participating organizations was promoted, the principal object 
ing the association of agencies doing social work in rural. dist 
for discussion of their programs and policies, prevention of dj 
cation and. overlapping in that work, coordination of programs 
Already there are in exist 
several committees coordinating the work of different agenci 
specific matters, But it was pointed out that there was an 0 
tunity and a need for much closer and more extensive cooper 


Among those taking part in the conference were the state gtz 
farm bureaus’ and home bureaus’ associations, the parent-teac 
and mothers’ organizations, women’s clubs and other gro 
that character as well as purely philanthropic agencies and dep 
ments of the state government and the state College of Agricu 
A more representative gathering of men and women active i in 
social activities has rarely been held in New, York. 


VE NEREAL DISEASE CONTROL 


_ HIGH point in social-hygiene education work was r 

‘at the Institute on Venereal Disease Control called by 
United’ States Public Health Service and recently held in Washilh 
ton. This institute, the first of its kind and forerunner of sim 
intensive conferences thorough out the states, met at a time w i 
it had become essential to organize the dhoughe and effort 
social-hygiene lines for more effective action, Health officer 
sicians, nurses, social workers and others concerned attended. 
expert inowledee previously confined to relatively few speci: 
was here pooled. ‘ i 

Certain radical issues were sharply defined. Should sex 

tion of children be left entirely to the home or be taken up in 
at least by the schools? Should educational effort be concentra}! 
on parents, or on teachers, or prospective teachers? Is prophy! 2 
practicable, is it desirable? There was no concensus on the que st) 
of birth control, except as it was recognized by every ohe as a | 
issue still open. The educator” and the social worker disco 
questions which ‘they must seek to answer, gaining new viewp 
toward the prostitute and realizing the changes in method 


i 


Itself an educational measure for venereal disease eontrolall 
institute concentrated on an educational ‘program. Responsibillji 
of the schools for sex education as a part of regular studies | 
stressed by T. M. Balliet, former dean of New York Univer 
Without such sex education, he said, each new generation n 


{ 
rn 
error method. ‘That sex education through regular school st xe q 
is not more than so per cent efficient and extra-curricular activ 
must be added, was the theme of Dr. M. A. Bigelow’s talk. 
activities with vulgarities kept down, examples set by the tea ck 
themselves, and personal advice given in small groups, were adv 
cated. Parents and educators, he said, should unite their fom 
for sex education. Wh yy 

The family and marriage and consequences of extra-marit: 
tinence were discussed. It was agreed that the monogamou 


SHALL WE MAKE 

AMERICAN CITIZEN? | 
NATIONAL COSTUMES OF THE 
a. SLAVIC PEOPLES 


m | ce ‘to more — 
Otherwise, Said ‘Dr. “Wedaworth, the “serious 
ce Be the youth or maiden in our day” with marriage 
‘ “by economic causes, and the resulting suppression, he be- 
point to dangers, such as mental disorders, perversions, 
ous relations or disease. sue 
% d differences in sex and other instincts, and similar dif- 
jice in intelligence led Dr S. Hollingworth to state that 10 
per cent of the population. are not amenable to control through 
ducation. _ The extremely undeveloped | classes call for special 
‘on the part ‘of psychologists, nurses and social workers, he 
tate tp ie Social investigation ‘to remove a girl’s handicap and pro- 
ilten, her reinstatement into free. community living; a pau yyide 
bildren yy a system of statistics and a study of prostitutes “after” re- 
on probation; education of the community—including court 
als and boards of health—as ‘to undesirable conditions; the 
of negative eugenics with 100 per ‘cent efficiency in perma-_ 
4 custodial segregation of the pinjously unfit “were some of the 
sd shel jestions made). °!) 3%) 
rural dig fo ) quarter to the forces ‘of the Nedeedod, y but Ruletunee through 
emphasis upon mehabilitation of ene ader were Bie ughts of 


oF the 


Compiled by Marcarer Swan Paarr ~ 


This book gives accurate studies at : 
Slavic life and costumes in all their — 
wealth of detail. Text describing the 

_ Materials of the costumes accompanies | 
the drawings. Keyed references to the — 

; chart of true Slavic colors make the — 
_ book as serviceable as a far more costly 
_ book of colored plates. 


In addition to the chart there is 
ae a list of the holidays and fest- 
 ivals of the Slavs—and the whole book _ 
| ° is compiled with the idea of giving to 
__ workers with the foreign born a greater | : 
_ respect for the art of the Slavic nation 
oy giving them a better knowledge of — 
the people’s customs. | “ 


Boe Sienna Beatetied. on Ao diafaces was the plea 
ouis I, Dublin, who estimated that ro per cent of. the 
lation suffer from venereal disease, the ‘proportion: ‘being some- , 
| re in the: cities, than. in rural Sections. ult colored | 


nf Dr. ‘Anna: codecs Spence: and atch. doeial hygiene 
vhole. health movement, with medical examinations a com- 
rai of _ Harry H. Moore 


For any who are interested in pro- 
ducing plays or Pageants, this book © 
will be indispensable as it is the only — 
one of its kind. ; 

Price, $3.00 


COMMUNITY STUDIES 


This book, although planned for Y. W. 

C. A. workers in cities, will be useful to all 

. social workers who desire to make surveys 

in their communities. It is loose leaf in 

form with twelve carefully outlined ques- 

tionnaires on such subjects as Living Con- 

ditions, Educational and Recreational Facil- 

ities, Industrial Relations, Sanitation, Reli- 

gious and Social Forces, with a list of 
sources of information, Price, 45 cents 


IS. YOUR LATCH STRING OUT? 
by Ruth Walkinshaw 


A pamphlet outlining the survey of a 
city’s foreign born population, with definite 
suggestions as to maps, sources of informa- 
tion and relationship with city officials. 
Price, 35 cents ~ 


SCHOOLS FOR SOCIAL WORK 


} a result of ‘the special Washington inavitenenien of the As 
sociation of. ‘Training Schools for Professional Social Work 
Jecember 30, provision will probably be made: for much closer 
between the schools which offer such training. Thirteen 
fteen schools peeieins, to’ the association, were OS aE 


the details of their common purpose. 
its organization | in 1919, the association has been attempt- 
study the curricula ‘of its members with a view to finding a 
on upon which all professional oo Hehe rest, and 


gher Mandande: of instruction. It was aecded: at a meet- 
n New Orleans. last April, to undertake the curriculum — 
ne subject at a time. Social Case “Work was selected for — 
hington meeting. Syllabi -of courses in case work as given — 
schools comprising the association had been distributed and 
the bases of the discussion. While defects in the present 
on in case work and the meagerness of resources in teach- 
bibliographical material were conspicuous, it was clear 
dy progress had_ been made in enriching instruction in 

tl case work and th discussions made it quite evident that 

t same steady progress could be looked for in the future. 

1 next) nee: of the conference’ to be held in Milwaukee 


_ BOOKSHOPS EVERYWHERE OR 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY : 


0a d ae. Beta and SA to be Geena by July 
is preliminary to a determination of the type of 
- abate the present shortage of dwellings. A 
s to be formed to finance new building as 
€ available. Beth emis 


SOME seven and a half million dollars’ 


worth of new road construction has been 
taken in hand by various British cities to 
provide work for the unemployed. Accord- 
ing to a report of the British information 
service of the Bankers’ Trust Company, the 
Ministry of Transportation contributes one- 
half of the cost—probably out of funds ac- 
‘cumulated for that purpose for many years 
by the Development Commission—and lends 

. to the municipalities the other half for five 
years. repayable in annual instalments. Ex- 
‘service men, after due registration at a 
labor exchange, receive preference among 
applicants. 


¢ SCHOOL attendance is growing at so rapid 
_ a rate in the Philippines that there is a 
constant demand for more American teach- 
ers. The United States Civil Service Com- 
“mission is aiding the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs of the War Department to meet 
this demand. Teachers are sent over under 
two-year contracts at salaries ranging from 
$1,200 to $2,000, plus a 15 per cent bonus, 
outward journey paid. The principal de- 
mand just now is for fully qualified high 
school teachers. 


PARIS has been chosen, at a recent meet- 
ing of the Union Internationale des Villes, 
as the next meeting place, in 1922, of: the 
International Congress of Cities. The last 
congress was held at Ghent in 1913 and 
proved very stimulating to municipal off- 

cial and civic reform organizations the 

‘world over. A special effort will be made 
to secure attendance of representatives from 
- all national associations for civic better- 
ercament, 13) 02 (<1) 


' MOVING picture publicity is entering an 
ever widening field. The last innovation is 
‘the creation of a film illustrating food dis- 
tribution in New York state. The picture 
“was taken under the direction of Herschel 
__H. Jones, New York director of the state 
Division of Foods and Markets; it follows 

the farm produce all the way through from 
farm to table and is meant to give the 
‘citizens a more graphic idea than most of 
‘them have of the channels through which 
that produce has to pass before it reaches 

them. Copies of the film are to be lent 
free of charge to schools, civic organiza- 
- tions and moving picture theaters. 


“GLASGOW University, through the gift of 
‘Sir D. M. Stevenson, has established a chair 
“of citizenship, a novelty hailed with delight 
by British civic reformers. There, as here, 
‘the need for trained civil servants, especial- 
ly of the higher grades, is met very in- 


- too often been a matter of seniority rather 
_ than real ability. Moreover, municipal law 

has become so complicated that need has 
‘arisen for a specialized legal training which 
is not fully met by the law schools. 


INTERNATIONAL Red Cross activities as 
- recorded in the minutes and reports vf the 
‘March meeting of the League of Red Cross 
Societies at Geneva, just issued, make up 
a document of nearly three hundred large 
- pages.The detailed records of the sections 
on medical work and on _ organization, 
especially, deserve the careful attention of 
those concerned about further American 
participation in the immense task of re- 
habilitating the war-swept territories of 
_ Europe and who believe that the expanding 
commercial and political influence of the 
United States all over the world should be 
ralleled by a correspondingly increased 


adequately, and promotion in the past has 


outer LIER at ae Retiree ac ay\cecek 
share in the international movement for the 


control of disease and the combat of famine 
and other calamities. — 

THE Presbyterian Board of Home Missions 
is making adventures in folk school educa- 
tion, imitating the Danish models, at 
Burnsville, N. C., and at Alpine, Tenn. 
Each of these is being developed on the 
advice of Commissioner Claxton of the 
United States Bureau of Education and the 
late John C. Campbell of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, They are to be schools of adult 
education for the purpose of teaching occu- 
pational skill and preparing for citizenship. 
Each of them has a cultural and religious 
background. 


THERE are now seven ‘denominations hay- 
ing departments of country life. and country 
church work. They are the Presbyterian, 
the oldest, the Methodist, now in its fifth 
year, the Baptist, which is under the head 


of Social Service, the Congregational, the~ 


Disciple and the Reformed. ‘These -denomi- 
nations are not united, but the men em- 
ployed in rural social and religious work 
are in very close relation of sympathy and 
frequent consultation. It is a kind of church 
union which produces efficiency. 


UNDER a recently adopted form of organ- 
ization, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has established a Civic De- 
velopment Department which will serve 
those interests of chambers of commerce 
that do not come under the more strictly 
commercial and industrial departments. 
John Ihlder, managing director of the 
Philadelphia Housing Association, has been 
appointed manager of the new department 


under which several bureaus will be organ-. 


ized as the need for them becomes evident. 
One bureau, Organization Service, the 
function of which is to give information 
and advice to local chambers’ on questions 
affecting their own organization, has been 
in successful operation for some time. 
Bureau of Housing and Town Planning is 
now in process of organization. Its first 
activity will be to conduct a conference of 
the national councilors on January 27 and 
28 when the effects of the housing shortage 
and methods of dealing with it will be 
discussed, so that the commercial organiza- 
tions may be in a position to back construc- 
tive programs when building on a large 
scale has again become economically pos- 
sible. 


THE. American Hospital Association has 
established a Service Bureau on Hospital 
Social Work, and appointed Ida M. Cannon, 
chief of social service, Massachusetts Gen- 
‘eral Hospital, as chief of the bureau. The 
bureau will offer to hospitals and dispen- 
saries which are members of the association, 
and to any other organizations interested, 
information as to the organization or man- 
agement of social service in hospitals er 
dispensaries. Inquiries should be addressed 
through the office of the American Hospital 


Association, ,222 East Ontario street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
INTERNATIONAL journalism, according 


to an article in the New York Evening Post, 
is in the ascendant. In spite of the failure 
or withdrawal of a number of magazines 
in America whose special province it was 
to record social and political happenings 
abroad, journals with such titles as The 
New World have sprung up in several 
European countries. The League of Na- 
tions Official Journal may develop, says the 
article, into q real international journal 


\ 


~the -second 


that will cover the events of the wor 
the need for an international daily. 
lishing authoritative information - 
taneously in different countries, has a 
made itself felt. f 


| 
yy] 
UNDER the name of the Cooperative | 
ing and Garden City League of Ame| 
new society has been formed, with the 
scape architect Robert Anderson Po} 
chairman, to promote cooperative h¢ 
and to create for this purpose a loan 
to be applied to the investigation 
advisability of acquiring basic sou a 
essential building materials, their mez 
production and_ distribution, and if 
capital becomes available, to the con 
tion of model housing estates. : 


THAT of 368 anti-tuberculosis ,dispen 
in France only ro per cent are situat 
Paris was hailed as a “happy ome 

; international conferencdi). 
tuberculosis held in that city in Och 
Only a few organizations were activel) 
gaged in anti-tuberculosis work in 
before the war. Today, largely thi 
the activity of the Rockefeller Found 
in addition to the dispensaries menti 
there are ten thousand sanatorium bedi 
tuberculous patients; many hospitals 
provided isolation wards; the boardin"’ 
of anemic children in rural homes has? 
organized on a large scale; and there 
national cooperation of all the agencies 
cerned which, according to M. An 
Guillon, director of the Public Healt 
reau of the Department of the 
brings together harmoniously the re! 
quality of public action and the elas 
of private initiative.” i: 


REMARKABLE progress in the study | 
ternational law since the end of the w 
reported in an article in the New | 
Evening Post. The University of Paris 
established a new school of internat 
law; New South Wales has founded 
a school at Sydney; the University of 
lin has opened a school for the stud 
other nations, starting with a course 
tures on Great Britain which, it is adralt 
by many Germans, was thoroughly mi 
derstood by them before and duri 
war. International institutes, similar td) 
Institute of International Education in | 
York, are being opened in London, Mall 
and Sofia. The twenty-five teacher 
two hundred students of the new I 
tional University at Brussels repre 
seventeen different coutries. The newh 
ternational high school near Copenk. 
has already been described in the SuR 

} ; 


i 


AT the cast of millions, says the 
Globe, Massachusetts has built a sys 
magnificent park boulevards and_ high 
from the Atlantic Coast to the 
Trail. “No sooner do these roads bring 
splendors of our landscape within rea 
the eye (and we are no worse sinne 
this respect than our sister states) th 
allow them to be defiled at every tui 
glaring atrocities which urge us to | 
in this brand of tooth paste and that b 
of chewing gum.” The Women’s Mun! 
League of the City of New York, wi 
‘quotes this and other evidence of the 
‘tinued existence of the billboard evil, di 
attention to the work of an English sod 
recently formed to check this abuse, 
demands organization of public spi 
citizens for drastic action here, if 


umber, 
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Conducted by JOSEPH K. HART 
Each week in The SURVEY 


Nia Soeeal SF Workers 
The Survey 
Classified 


will TE your wants 


recent advertiser writes: 


‘Replying to your letter of the 
6th, our advertisements in the 
“Survey were very satisfactory. 
_ We have had a number of replies 
and we are sure that we can 
_ choose the workers we need from 
} pemong them.” Be CNG 


The Survey may be kept 
- for permanent ready ref- 
erence in a special loose 
leaf binder, made with 
board sides. It is cover- 
ed with stout buckram, 
THE SURVEY stamped 
ain gold letters both on 
the back and on the side. 


ceived. It does not mu- 
_-—— tilate ‘issues, which may 
pare nd reinserted. At the end 
an index will be sent to 
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THE SURVEY 


$1.50. Discounts on request. 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


YOUNG WOMAN, university graduate, 
registered nurse, teaching, public health and 
institutional experience, desires 
Will consider any associated line of work. 
Willing to travel. 3733 SuRVEY. 


; 

PHYSICAL. Training Director, ‘three 
years’ experience in Orphanage, Play- 
grounds and Social Work, desires position. 
Best references. 3732 SURVEY. | 


WANTED: Position in Boys’ Home in 


the country. Have training and experience 


for executive work or teach manual train- 
ing. 3719 SURVEY. 


TRAINED Public Health Nurse, several 
years’ experience desires position. Available 


after February 1st. 3735 SURVEY. 


KINDERGARTENER wpibee part time 
Experienced in settlement, insti- 
3736 SuRVEY. 


- SOCIAL Worker, eight years’ ‘experience, 
position in Greater New York. 
Thorough foundation, all important branch- 
es social work. 3737 SuRVEY. 


Public Health Nursing Education 
at the Teachers College 
of the South — 
A thoroughgoing course in Public Health 
Nursing for properly qualified nurses in the 
South. A six months’ course with excep- 
tional theoretical introduction to and _prac- 


tical experience in all forms of public health 
nursing, in both city and rural communities. 


In offering this course the college has been 
assisted by the American Red Cross which 
provides scholarships for properly ‘qualified 
_ nurses. Students may begin work in Octo- 
ber, January, March, or June. 
For information address 
Miss Dora M. Barnes, Director 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS 
Nashville, Tennessee 


READ the SURVEY 


change. | 


- CURRENT PAMPHLETS ic | 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser- ; 


tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Tasor Laws or Soviet Russta. Revised trans- 
lation from official text. Pub. by Russian 


Soviet Government Bureau, 110 West 40th St., — 


New York City. .93 pages. (25 cents, 
Crepit Unrons. 


Union Assn., 5 Park Square, Boston. 

Immicration Literature sent on request by the 
National Liberal Immigration League, Box 11 6, 
Station F, New York City. 


IN RELATION ‘TO Matnv- 

P. Emerson, M.D., and — 
Reprint from “Archives. of 
From 44 Dwight Street, 


WeicHt anp Heicut 
TRITION. By Wm. R. 
srank A. Manny. 
Pedriatrics, Aug. 
Boston. 


MepicaL OpportuNITIES FoR WoMEN 
Ly Caroline E. Furness. 
York Medical Journal, 
Vassar. College, 
Price, ten cents, 


In JAPAN. 


May 15. 


Poughkeepsie, New York. 


Horrors oF VACCINATION Exposed and Illustrat- 
‘ed, Size 6x9. . 238 pages, 28 illustrations, 
paper covers. An up-to-date book for doc- 
tors and laymen giving “the other side’ of 
the subject and showing how vaccination now 
causes more deaths than smallpox. Positive 
proofs from highest sources given. Price, 
one dollar per copy by mail. Chas. M. 
Higgins, author and publisher, 271 Ninth St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ; 


Workers’ EpucaTIon. 
Foreign experiments, by Arthur Gleason. 50 
cents a copy. The Bureau of Industrial Re- 
search, Room 31, 289 Fourth Ave., New York. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions, copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Better Times reports the most important activi- 
ties of the 2000 charitable and public welfare 
agencies in New York City. Ten issues per 
year—$2.00. 70 Fifth Ave., Yu 


Hospital Social Service; monthly $3.00 a year; 
published by the Hospital Social Service As- 
sociation of New York City, Inc., 19 East 72a 
Street, New York. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2.00 a year; pub- 
lished by the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York, 


Public Health Nurse; monthly; dues $3.00 and 
upward; subscription $3.00 per year; publish- 
ed by the National Organization for Public 


Health Nursing, 156, Fifth Ave., New York. 


LECTURES 


EDWARD T. DEVINE: Lectures and 
Consultation Service. Address Miss Brandt, 
tos East 22d Street, New York. 


. 


If you want to keep abreast of social and industrial progress. 


If you want accurate news and first-hand information on social and industrial 


movements. 


If you are interested in~any of the subjects discussed in this issue—for the 


Survey “follows up.” 4 


The Survey, 112 East 19th Street, New York. 


I enclose $5 for a year’s subscription. 


Wall) send <S5 on’... tairesas MaeeTy Bah ss heny ee 


Free on request to Mass. Credit 


Reprinted from New 
From author, — 


A study of American and ~ 
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I you wish to do 
Social Work begin 
your training now. 


Course 


~The Method of Social Case Work 
Child Welfare 

Labor Problems 

Hygiene and Preventable Disease 


Community Problems and Organization ) 


Recreation 

The Immigrant 

Descriptive Penology 

Human Behavior and Its Disorders 
Administration of Social Agencies — 
Structure of Modern Industry 


These courses are open to. regular 


students who enroll at the beginning 
of the term, February 7th. 


Some‘of them are open also to 
special students. 


Given by 
Margaret. Leal ) 
Henry W. Thurston 
John A. Fitch ! 
Haven Emerson 
Walter W. Pettit 
Walter W. Pettit 
Kate Holladay Claghorn 
George W. Kirchwey 
Bernard Glueck Z 
Various Lecturers 
Ordway Tead 


New York School of Social Work 


107 East 22nd. Street ’ 


New York 


